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THE SOCIAL TYRANNY OF BRIDGE. 


When it was first suggested that a 
paper should be written under the 
heading of this article, the task was 
undertaken with great  diffidence, 
knowing how difficult is criticism on 
any subject of which one only pos- 
sesses very imperfect knowledge. Not 
being a devotee of Bridge, we have 
suffered from some of the positions 
we have attempted to describe, and, 
smarting from a sense of our own in- 
feriority, forced on us by the candid 
criticism of our friends, we accepted 
the challenge. On reading what we 
have written, and after a careful anal- 
ysis of our experiences, we find the 
title of this short paper so misleading 
that we feel bound to give some facts 
explanatory of its adoption, and in ex- 
tenuation plead that the so-called 
tyranny which does exist, is, we fear, 
only the outcome of a feeling of jeal- 
ousy at our exclusion by reason of our 
inferiority from participating in an in- 
tellectual pastime, which is fast be- 
coming to be recognized as a national 
institution. The position is a galling 
one, for in the attempt to “curse,” we 
have been forced to “bless.” It is true 
we have not treated the question too 
profoundly, and no doubt there are 
many so overwhelming arguments th:t 
it could not survive a scathing criti- 
cism. Taking the question, however. 





from an outsider’s point of view who 
has, as we have said, suffered acutely 
from inability to master the game, but 
still endeavoring to view it impartially, 
we venture to give our humble opinion 
to the public. There is always, in spite 
of its cosmopolitanism. a distant 
cleavage in English Society. It varies 
from time to time according to the in- 
fluences and moods which pervade our 
social life, is often ephemeral in char- 
acter and duration, and passes away 
to be followed by some new fashion 
as absorbing as was its predecessor in 
the zenith of its power. Many of the 
amusements of the last thirty years 
have been short lived: rinking soon 
went out of fashion; skating has 
hardly attained its original position; 
lawn tennis has been swept away by 
croquet and archery has disappeared. 
Cricket and football, however, are 
hardly to be regarded from this point 
of view, they are as strong, as a na- 
tional institution, as any article of 
faith or religious observance, so that 
they do not enter into this category of 
modern games and sports. Billiards, 
if we may say so in all humility, have 
for the moment taken a back place, 
und such an act of vandalism as doing 
eway with the billiard table in coun- 
try houses, has actually been perpe- 
trated. The round game which in our 
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youth whiled away many evening 
hours, with the endless variations of 
commerce, rouge et noir, vingt-et-un, 
sympathy or antipathy have gone. 
Even poker holds its own simply from 
its virile Trans-Atlantic constitution. 
The classical game of whist, which 
to be a master of, was an intellectual 
distinction, the terror of beginners, the 
wonder of observers, is now only in- 
dulged in by a few antiquated fossils 
who, from sheer obstinacy, refuse to 
desert it; and even their fidelity only 
admits of its being played in a sort 
of hole and corner fashion, while its 
left handed offspring holds its head 
high, flouts in public its scorn of its 
parent and predecessor, and exercises 
a sway hardly surpassed or ever 
achieved by any form of amusement 
in the memory of the present or of 
former generations. The world in 
England is divided into two camps, 
those who play Bridge, and those who 
do not. There is no impartial meeting 
ground, there is no modified way of 
regarding the subject; people either 
are its abject slaves or its bitter oppo- 
nents. Knowing nothing of the game, 
and being entirely uninfluenced by its 
attractions, we can only approach the 
subject from the outsider’s point of 
view, and state what we think from 
our humble ignorant position. 

That there is an irresistible charm 
about Bridge it would be idle to deny. 
One has only got to look round among 
one’s friends and acquaintances and 
see what its power is. No one can be 
‘safe against its fatal attractions. The 
harrassed politician finds solace from 
the care and anxieties of office, the 
venerated mother of a family throws 
aside the responsibilities of home and 
children; the confiding husband finds 
satisfaction in the enforced absence of 
his wife, by the fact that she is play- 
ing Bridge. The man, too old to 


dance and yet too young to admit that 
his best days are over, now finds him- 
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self sought after by the most exclu- 
sive sets because he plays Bridge; the 
old maid who had contentedly settled 
into the only life she conceived re- 
mained for her, is hurried from one 
place to another, and has an engage- 
ment list weeks ahead, because she 
has mastered the mysteries of the 
great game. In fact there is no man 
or woman too poor, too friendless, too 
unknown, who cannot at one bound 
achieve all that the wildest dreams of 
the mind of man can conjure up if 
they can only play Bridge with decent 
success. 

Some years ago, when Bridge be- 
came a competitor to whist, we spoke 
scornfully of it, laughed at it and 
prophesied that “few and evil’ would 
be its days. Alas, we are wiser and 
know better now, and those who 
prophesied now look back with dismay 
und shame on their lighthearted pre- 
diction, realizing now its _ vitality, 
power and the effect it is having on 
Society. 

The war in South Africa has been 
pregnant with mighty results. Last 
year we feared the destruction of the 
British chaperon, but to our great re- 
lief she has shown the strength of her 
constitution, and the power of her 
traditional sway, and we have wel- 
comed her back in all her pristine 
vigor; she has survived the destruc- 
tion of the South African Republics 
and is flourishing on the growth of the 
Imperial sentiment. The incarnation 
of Bridge was almost contemporaneous 
with her prophesied destruction, and 
it was doubly welcomed as a form of 
amusement which could be indulged 
in by the young, being one in which 
they would develop intellectual quali- 
ties hitherto unknown, but which 
would in no way interfere with their 
legitimate aims and ambitions. 

There is no one who would deny the 
power of the younger generation; there 
is no parent who does not bow to the 
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yokeand accept the tender, sympathetic 
pity for their prejudices which their 
children bestow on them. Such is the 
subtle power of Bridge that it has 
captured the young people of to-day, 
who play it, and play it well, often 
much better than their less adaptive 
parent. Some parents are so deeply 
impressed with its advantages, that 
one of the qualifications now demand- 
ed in a governess is the power of 
teaching Bridge to her pupils, and baby 
lips babble of “grand slam,” “no 
trumps,” and “chicane,” and the caba- 
listic terms which apply to it, as 
simply and naturally as if it were a 
nursery custom, or schoolroom form of 
relaxation. Fifty years ago such train- 
ing, or the early teaching of such a 
subject would have been regarded as 
a serious branch of education, and 
would never be forgotten by those who 
learnt it. Now-a-days all knowledge 
and impressions are, however, less 
permanent, so that possibly by the 
time our babies have reached years of 
discretion they may have forgotten 
the youthful delights of Bridge, and 
perchance have found some other 
form of educational amusement. We 
would fain hope it may be so, for to 
those who are not initiated into its 
mysteries there is much that is aggra- 
vating and irritating in its power of 
absorption. 

There is no position so trying or hu- 
miliating as that of an “outsider,” and 
none feel it more acutely than the un- 
happy people that cannot play Bridge. 
It touches one in so many places, and 
meets one at every turn, and, while 
uot deserving in any way to disparage 
or criticize it too deeply, we feel that 
those who do not play it deserve some 
consideration and pity. Years ago one 
went out to dinner with the certainty 
that after a pleasant and excellent 
meal there would be at least one man 
kind enough, whatever one’s age and 
appearance, to come and sit and talk 
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to one after it was over—now what is 


our fate? The drawing-room and bou- 
doir are dotted all over with small 
green tables, rubbers unknown and un- 
suspected are arranged during dinner, 
and before one has time to realize 
what has happened, the tables are 
filled by occupied, interested players, 
and one is left either to one’s reflec- 
tions on the futility of hopes and ex- 
pectations, which in many cases is bet- 
ter than having the society of the only 
other dull old woman, beside yourself, 
who cannot play Bridge. If one could 
go home when the carriage is an- 
nounced there might be some mitiga- 
tion of one’s position, but not unfre- 
quently one is the wife or mother of a 
Bridge player, and no evening is too 
long, no hour too late, for the game to 
continue. One is glad that those be- 
longing to you should enjoy them- 
selves, but one pays a severe penalty. 
But there are worse situations than 
one’s own personal sufferings. There 
are times when, with infinite care and 
thought, one has brought a delightful 
party together, and with great self- 
congratulation one looks forward to a 
pleasant evening. The people who 
want to meet each other are there, 
the right girls and boys have come, 
and all looks well. Alas! the serpent 
enters into our Eden, and we have seen 
five or six pretty girls sitting alone, 
because all the men have gone to play 
Bridge. Sometimes, however, one is 
revenged, for we have, on the contrary, 
had the satisfaction of seeing the 
tables turned, and enjoyed the unusual 
spectacle of watching six men left 
alone to amuse themselves, all the 
Bridge tables being seized on by the 
weaker sex! These are, no doubt, 
some alleviation of the troubles of hos- 
pitality. 

Strange rumors come to the world 
of the terrors of Bridge in country 
houses. It seems to us, however, that 
a country house is just the place where 
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Bridge may flourish with impunity. 
The intervals between tea and dinner 
and wet days were always a vexatious 
and tiresome epoch in country visits. 
Now Bridge fills them up perfectly, 
and if the ignorant outsider is again 
left in the cold, he must remember 
that the world was not made for out- 
siders, and that if he will profit by 
what he sees going on around him he 
May some day have his chance just as 
much as any horse who wins the 
Derby, starting at 50 to 1. Bridge has 
hardly yet become known to the regu- 
lar country society of England. [Yor 
our small neighbors have not been led 
away from their allegiance to whist, 
and they regard Bridge as a very poor 
substitute. However, it is only a mat- 
ter of time, and no doubt we shall see 
it in the same favor there as else- 
where, and shall have Bridge parties 
after the farmer’s ordinary on market 
days in all the provincial towns. It is 
an acknowledged fact that fashions 
descend from the upper to the lower 
strata of society, and in time the fash- 
ionable and absorbing recreation of 
kings, queens, lords and ladies will be 
adopted by those who have grown to 
realize, perhaps when its popularity is 
waning, that it once was all the vogue 
and the amusement of the greatest in 
the land. At present the country squire 
and parson are faithful to whist, and 
one recalls with amusement the horror 
and scorn with which an old neighbor 
denounced all the arguments of an ar- 
dent devotee of Bridge. As we said 
before, we speak as fools knowing 
nothing of the game or its mysterious 
pleasures, and are only tempted by the 
urgent representations of those who 
aver that Bridge is seriously under- 
mining the whole social structure of 
society to attempt to analyze its posi- 
tion. It is even said that in the House 


of Commons the whips have the utmost 
difticulty in keeping a house owing to 
the supreme fascination of this peril- 
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ous pursuit, and it is even whispered 
that in the sacred precincts which 
guard the majesty of the Speaker and 
the ofticers of the House, the insidious 
pastime has made its onslaughts. If 
this is so, many wise people would 
shake their heads and swear the Con- 
stitution was in jeopardy, though, for 
our part, we cannot but feel it would 
be hard-to criticize too keenly any 
harmless innovation which would 
vary the monotony of the daily toil 
of our legislators, and which may be 
but idle rumors, and only believed by 
those whe, like ourselves, have not 
come under its charm. 

We can, however, quite realize how 
soothing and beneficial might be its 
influence in the relations of leading 
politicians to one another. We can 
picture to ourselves a game of Bridge 
in which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies, Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Gibson 
Bowles could join. Or another, in 
which Mr. Redmond, Mr. Dillon, Mr. 
Healy and Mr. O’Brien took part, and 
watch with satisfaction the gradual 
disappearance of mistrust and suspi- 
cion, and the birth of a new spirit 
of conciliation and confidence between 
these now somewhat distracted politi- 
cians. A rubber played by Sir William 
Harcourt, Mr. Asquith, Lord Rosebery 
and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
might indeed be pregnant with the 
most important Imperial issues. In- 
deed, there are endless political com- 
binations which a few games of Bridge 
might bring about with advantage to 
everyone concerned; while a few 
tables on the terrace for afternoon tea 
would be an agreeable variety in that 
most popular and crowded place of 
amusement. 

One great objection made to Bridge 
by its opponents is that it breaks up 
a party, and by taking away four or 
eight people disturbs the harmony and 
proper adjustment of the evening. 

















Some people realize the difficulty and 
now confine their dinners to eight or 
twelve, all of whom play Bridge and 
ean therefore occupy their whole even- 
ing, and so avoid the disagreeable feel- 
ing which every host must feel at see- 
ing a few unhappy guests left out in 
the cold. It may be quite possible that 
some of the open opposition shown to 
Bridge could be explained if we ex- 
amine more closely the position it oc- 
cupies even at a ball. The rooms once 
set apart for sitting-out, in which so 
many of the serious aims and projects 
of anxious chaperons have been car- 
ried to a successful issue, are now ten- 
anted by absorbed Bridge players, 
whose great wrapt attention to the 
game admits of no disturbance, or dis- 
traction, which the presence of youth- 
ful couples hovering on the outskirts 
of their table portend. The dim, mys- 
terious light, the silence which per- 
vades the room, the deep absorption of 
the players, and at the end of each 
hand the curious conversation, inter- 
spersed with a vocabulary of words un- 
known and incomprehensible to the un- 
initiated, impress any daring invaders 
that some very solemn and awful cere- 
mony is going on of which they can 
not even grasp the faintest idea, and 
in beating a hasty retreat the same 
mysterious feeling of insignificance 
and mediocrity assails them. 

It can hardly be urged by the op- 
ponents of Bridge that they dislike it 
on the grounds of public morality. It 
is quite possible to play for light 
stakes and win or lose largely, but the 
majority who play only do so moder- 
ately without any great harm to them- 
selves or their opponents and are gen- 
erally in a position to pay what they 
lose. There are rumors of high play, 
but they have not taken a tangible 
form, and we are inclined to think 
that no great amount of money is lost 
or won by the average player. It ap- 
pears to us one great objection to 
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Bridge is that it never comes to an 
end, for it is so fascinating and ab- 
sorbing it seems impossible for its 


devotees to leave the table. In the 
days of whist, people played one or 
two rubbers and there was an end 
of it, but we have seen Bridge begun 
after breakfast, continued all through 
the day, and after dinner into the small 
hours of the night, and it is with feel- 
ings of those who listen to the inci- 
dents of a -day’s hunting endlessly 
discussed, not having taken any part 
in it, that we regard it. “Shop” is al- 
ways annoying, and Bridge is very 
“shoppy,” and it is wearisome to lis- 
ten to the discussions as to why 
“trumps” or “no trumps” were played, 
or what brought about the endless 
combinations or complications we 
neither understand or about. 
Sometimes when, as is sometimes the 
case, there are only two Bridge play- 
ers worthy of each other, and they sit 
down to a game of double dummy, the 
scoffer is tempted to imagine that 
there is no such great art in playing 
a game where three of the hands lie 
open before you. 

There is, however, an atmosphere 
about Bridge which compels those 
who are uninitiated in its mysteries to 
realize their insignificance, and an ar- 
rogance in the tone of voice and de- 
meanor of those who play it and those 
who do not. We are a gregarious peo- 
ple and it angers us not to take our 
amusements in common, and the ex- 
clusiveness of Bridge irritates us. No 
other game or pastime has aroused 
the same interest or stirred some of 
the deepest feelings of mankind. That 
it does divide and break up a party 
no one can deny; although other 
causes may have the same effect, there 
is a silent sense of the intellectual in- 
feriority of Bridge over all other 
games that offends the susceptibilities 
of the Philistines, who are outside, and 
who find its mysteries beyond their 
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reach. Then it is sometimes rather 
trying to the ordinary mortal to see 
the prospect of a pleasant evening de- 
stroyed, for when the hostess, with her 
sweetest voice and pleasant smile, 
says, “Do you play Bridge?’ and you 
answer in the negative, and watch the 
awkward pause that follows, and hear 
the invitation which you fondly hoped 
was to be addressed to you, passed 
on to your more fortunate neighbor, it 
is a worse injury than to hear your 
hated rival receiving the thanks of the 
woman you love, for your anonymous 
gift. There was a terrible moment not 
long ago when “juvenile Bridge” 
seemed about to absorb all the young- 
er generation. That, however, has 
rercifully passed away with the long 
evenings of winter, and the love of 
dancing which is the most popular 
amusement of youth has delegated 
Bridge to those of middle and mature 
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age. It would be a real charity in the 
interest of the tired chaperons of to- 
day if some arrangements could be 
made for those who can play Bridge 
to do so, and enable them to wile 
away the long evenings, instead of sit- 
ting in rows round the ball-room. In 
time a number of chaperons. qualified 
by a competitive examination as being 
able to play Bridge, might be elected 
as a committee to undertake the task 
of also looking after the young people, 
letting those who failed to pass have 
their night’s rest. The indignation of 
those who dislike Bridge will sooner 
or later be assuaged; it will, no aoubt, 
like other fashions, have its day, and 
we may live to see a generation grow 
up who will have none of it, but for 
the moment there are many people 
who cordially dislike it, from an idea 
that it is breaking up Society, making 
it less pleasant and easy. 
M. Jeune. 





MAIDEN SPEECHES. 


“Silence is the eternal duty of man,” 
said Carlyle, the loud and persistent 
railer at men and institutions. But 
in the House of Commons it can hardly 
be said to be man’s first duty to hold 
his tongue, though one is sometimes 
tempted to wish that it were. The gift 
of eloquence, or, at least, the knack 
of forcible exposition—cleverness in 
stating a case, and in exposing the 
weak points of an adversary—is essen- 
tial if a member is to exercise any in- 
fluence on legislation and is the surest 
passport to the highest offices of the 
State. It is always interesting, there- 


fore, to note the first efforts at speak- 
ing in that assembly (awkward and 
halting struggles very often) of bud- 
ding orators, statesmen and politicians; 


to listen to the weak and uncertain 
voice of the young and obscure mem- 
ber, destined to rise to a position of 
predominance and power, and to 
shake with the thunders of his elo- 
quence the House where now he is 
painfully stammering out a few dis- 
jointed and unintelligible sentences. 
“The most peculiar audience in the 
world,” was Macaulay’s description of 
the House of Commons. “A _ place 
where Walpole succeeded and Addison 
failed; where Dundas succeeded and 
Burke failed; where Peel now succeeds 
and where Mackintosh failed; where 
Erskine and Scarlett were dinner-bells; 
where Lawrence and Jekyll, the two 
wittiest men, or nearly so, of their 
time, were thought bores is surely.” 























he added, “a very strange place.” To 
stand up to address that assembly, 
composed of men of various political 
views, passions and prejudices, coldly 
critical and indifferent as a rule, is a 
feat requiring well-braced nerves. 
John Bright was always in deep dis- 
tress on rising to speak, despite his 
outward aspect of self-possession and 
composure. “I suppose I ought to be 
ashamed of myself,” he said late in 
his career, “but the fact is that I never 
rise in the House without a trembling 
at the knees and a secret wish that 
somebody else would catch the Speak- 
er’s eye and enable me to sit down 
again.” With what an agony of appre- 
hension then, must the young and in- 
experienced member of Parliament 
face the ordeal for the first time! It 
may be that only a few incoherent sen- 
tences of the able speech which he 
had repeated so glibly in his study 
comes to his parcbed lips. That is an 
old experience in Parliamentary an- 
nals. “My Lords,” said the Earl of 
Rochester in the reign of Charles the 
Second, rising to make his maiden 
speech in the House of Lords, “my 
Lords, I rise this time for the first 
time—the very first time. My lords, 
I divide my speech into four branches.” 
Here there was an _ embarrassing 
pause of some seconds. “My lords,” 
the Earl then ejaculated, “if ever I rise 
again in this House, you may cut me 
off, root and branches and all for 
ever.” The brightest wits as well as 
the dullest have lost the thread of their 
thoughts in an access of helpless con- 
sternation on finding themselves on 
their feet for the first time, face to 
face with the House of Commons. 
One night, early in 1833 (the year 
after he had failed in his contest as 
a Radical for the borough of High 
Wycombe) Benjamin Disraeli, sitting 
in the Strangers’ Gallery of the House 
of Commons, listened to the debate on 
the Address in which Lord John Rus- 
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sell, Macaulay, Stanley, Bulwer and 
other leading members of the House 
took part. Next day he wrote to his 
sister: “Was at the House of Com- 
mons yesterday during the whole of 
the debate—one of the finest we have 
had for years. Macaulay was admir- 
able, but, between ourselves. I could 
floor them all. This entre nous. I was 
never more confidant of anything than 
that I could carry everything before 
me in that House. The time will 
come!” The time did come four years 
later, when on December 7th, 1837, 
Disraeli, having been returned as a 
Tory for Maidstone in the General 
Election of that year, stood up in the 
House of Commons to make his maiden 
speech. The story of that historic 
fiasco has never been fully told. 
What is generally known is that Dis- 
raeli was interrupted by bursts of 
ironical laughter almost from the be- 
ginning of his speech, and that at 
length, utterly unable to catch the ear 
of the House, he concluded by shout- 
ing at the utmost pitch of his voice 
the famous phrase: “Though I sit down 
now, the time will come when you will 
hear me.” But the whole episode, 
what led up to it and what followed 
it, is most interesting. The subject of 
the debate was a motion by Mr. Smith 
O’Brien for a Select Committee to in- 
quire into the alleged practice of vexa- 
tious petitioning against Irish mem- 
bers elected in the popular interest. 
Daniel O’Connell supported the 
tion, and it had been arranged that 
Sir Robert Peel should reply; but the 
strongly expressed wish of Disraeli 
that the duty might be given to him, 
backed as it was by many members of 
his party, induced the Tory leader to 
give way to his ardent young recruit. 
There had been an absurd, though 
very bitter, quarrel between O'Connell 
and Disraeli. O’Connell was one of 
Disraeli’s sponsors when he carried 
the Radical flag on the hustings at 


mo- 
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High Wycombe in 1832. Three years 
later Disraeli, having turned Tory, at- 
tacked the Melbourne Administration, 
which was retained in power by the 
Irish Party, for having clasped, as he 
put it, “the bloody hand of O’Connell.” 
O’Connell retorted in a speech of sav- 
age vituperation in which he declared 
that Disraeli’s life was “a living lie,” 
and that he was “a descendant of the 
impenitent thief on the Cross.” Dis- 
raeli challenged O’Connell, but the 
Irishman, after killing D’Esterre in 
1815, had made a vow against duelling, 
and always wore a black kid glove on 
his right hand as a token of his life- 
long repentance for having shed 
another man’s blood. “Then,” wrote 
Disraeli, in a scathing letter to O’Con- 
nell, “we shall meet at Philippi.”” Now 
the two antagonists were face to face 
at Philippi—in the House of Commons, 
with, happily, the floor between. 

Disraeli’s failure on this occasion 
was not due to nervous timidity, but 
to the less amiable fault of over-con- 
fident fluency, to the young member's 
irritating self-assurance of manner, in- 
spired, obviously, by the conviction 
that he was about to leap into Par- 
liamentary fame at a single bound. 
This, with his foppish attire, his af- 
fected gestures, and the knowledge of 
his rapid change of political opinion. 
caused the British Radicals and the 
Irish Repealers, both led by the lusty 
lungs of O’Connell, to indulge in roars 
of ironical laughter, and other discon- 
certing cries. The conclusion of the 
speech was as follows: 


If the honorable gentleman thought 
this treatment fair, he would submit. 
He would not do so to others. That 
was all. (Laughter.) Nothing was so 
easy as to laugh. He wished before he 
sat down to show the House clearly 
their position. When they remembered 
that in spite of the support of the 
honorable and learned member for 


Dublin and his well-disciplined band of 
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patriots, there was a little shyness ex- 
hibited by former supporters of Her 
Majesty’s Government; when they rec- 
ollected the “new loves” and the “old 
loves” in which so much of passion and 
recrimination was mixed up between 
the noble Tityrus of the Treasury 
Bench and the learned Daphne of Lis- 
keard (loud laughter), notwithstanding 
the amantium ira had resulted as he 
had always expected in the amoris in- 
tegratio (renewed laughter)—notwith- 
standing that political duel had been 
fought, in which more than one shot 
was interchanged, but in which re- 
course was had to the secure arbitra- 
ment of blank cartridges (laughter)— 
notwithstanding emancipated Ireland 
and enslaved England, the noble lord 
might wave in one hand the keys of 
St. Peter, and in the other—(the shouts 
that followed drowned the conclusion of 
the sentence). Let them see the philo- 
sophical prejudice of man. He would 
certainly gladly tear a cheer, even 
though it came from the lips of a po- 
litical opponent. He was not at all 
surprised at the reception which he 
had experienced. He had begun sev- 
eral times many things and he had 
often succeeded at last. He would sit 
down now, but the time would come 
when they would hear him. 


Macaulay writing to a friend in 
Paris, a few days later, said: “Speak- 
ing of the House, D’Israeli nearly 
killed it on Thursday night. You have, 
of course, seen his speech in ‘Galig- 
nani.’ Can you conceive the impu- 
dence of the Attorney-General not 
knowing him personally and going up 
to him in the lobby, saying, ‘A very 
pleasant speech of yours, Mr. D’Israeli. 
Will you be kind enough to tell me 
what Lord John held beside the keys 
of St. Peter?) ‘The red cap of Liberty, 
sir.” During the performance, Peel 
quite screamed with laughter.” Dis- 
raeli, however, in an account of his 
interview withthe Attorney-General in 
the lobby states that Sir John Camp- 
bell was most complimentary about the 
speech. “A very good picture,” was 
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his remark when Disraeli, at his re- 
quest, finished the interrupted sen- 
tence by describing Lord John Russell, 
secure on the pedestal of power, wield- 
ing in one hand the keys of St. Peter 
and in the other the red cap of Liberty. 
“Yes,” said Disraeli, “but your friends 
will not allow me to finish my pic- 
tures.” “I assure you,” replied the 
Attorney-General, “there was the liveli- 
est desire to hear you from us. It was 
a party at the bar over whom we have 
no control. But you have nothing to 
be afraid of.” 

The next day Disraeli described his 
failure in a letter to his sister, attrib- 
uting it, naturally enough, to no in- 
competence on his part but to the 
rhysical powers of his adversaries. A 
few days later he wrote to her again 
in a much more cheerful strain, to 
describe a dinner with Bulwer, where 
he had met Sheil, and of the compli- 
ments the latter had paid him. 

Sheil also gave him some curious ad- 
vice as to his future conduct in the 
House of Commons. “If you had been 
listened to,” said he, “what would 
have been the result? You would have 
made the best speech that you ever 
would have made. It would have been 
received frigidly, and you would have 
despaired of yourself. I did. As it is, 
you have shown to the House that you 
have a fine voice, that you have unlim- 
ited command of language, courage, 
temper and readiness. Now get rid 
of your genius for a Session. Speak 
often, for you must not show yourself 
cowed, but speak shortly. Be very 
quiet. Try to be dull, only argue and 
reason imperfectly, for if you speak 
with precision they will think you are 
trying to be witty. Astonish them by 
speaking on subjects of detail. Quote 
figures, dates, calculations, and in a 
short time the House will sigh for the 
wit and eloquence which they all 
know are in you; they will encourage 
you to pour them forth, and then you 
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will have the ear of the House and be 
a favorite.” Disraeli followed the ad- 
vice. Seven days after his fiasco, he 
spoke again on the Copyright Bill, con- 
tenting himself with a few sentences. 
In the following Session he addressed 
the House several times; but it was 
not until 1839 that he, by a sympathet- 
ic speech on the Chartists, made any 
great impression. 

Perhaps a more remarkable display 
of confidence and self-assurance was 
that of William Cobbett. In the Gen- 
eral Election which followed the pass- 
ing of the Reform Act in 1832 he fvas 
elected member for Oldham. The new 
Parliament met on January 20th, 18353, 
and on the very first question which 
arose that evening (the choice of a 
Speaker) Cobbett, after a few of the 
leading members on each side had spo- 
ken, interposed with characteristic ego- 
tism and impudence. His opening 
sentence astounded the House. “It ap- 
pears to me,” said he, “that since I 
have been sitting here I have heard a 
great deal of vain and unprofitable 
conversation.” Daniel U Connell, who, 
like Cobbett, always entertained a lofty 
disdain of the House of Commons, also 
made his maiden speech on the night 
he took his seat, February 4th, 1830. 
The speech was in support of an 
amendment to the Address moved by 
the Radicals. A stupendous oration 
was expected by the crowded House, 
but “the wild Irishman” spoke with 
tact and good sense, and on the whole 
made a favorable impression. Another 
irrepressible speaker was Henry 
Brougham, who entered the House as 
a member for the borough of Camel- 
ford on February 5th, 1810. Everyone 
who knew him expected he would de- 
liver his maiden speech on the same 
night, but he had made a vow of si- 
lence for a month, and kept it. On 
March 5th, exactly one month after 
he had taken his seat, he spoke in sup- 
port of a vote of censure on Lord 
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Chatham, a member of the Cabinet, 
for having written a narrative of the 
expedition to the Scheldt and deliv- 
ered it to the King with a request that 
it should be kept secret even from his 
colleagues. The speech made no im- 
pression upon the House, Brougham, 
according to contemporary records, sit- 
ting down without a single cheer. He 
soon made up for his month’s silence. 
“It was remarked,” writes Campbell 
in his “Lives of the Lord Chancellors,” 
“that for the future he never was in 
his place the whole evening in either 
House of Parliament, without, regu- 
larly or irregularly, more than once 
taking part in the discussion.” 

But examples of perfect self-confi- 
dence in addressing the House of Com- 
mons for the first time are the excep- 
tion. It is a trying ordeal even for the 
most practiced speakers; to some mem- 
bers, indeed, it is attended by terrors 
which they can never brace up their 
nerves sufficiently to overcome. The 
maiden speech of Lord North’s son, 
Frederic, afterwards Lord Guildford, 
was also his last. “I once attempted 
to speak in Parliament,” he said, “and 
it was not unnatural when I rose that 
my family name should at once fix 
every eye upon me. I brought out two 
or three sentences, when a_ mist 
seemed to rise before my eyes. I then 
lost my recollection and could see noth- 
ing but the Speaker’s wig, which 
swelled, and swelled, and swelled, till 
it covered the whole House. I then 
sank back on my seat and never at- 
tempted another speech, but quickly 
accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, as- 
sured that Parliament was not my vo- 
cation.” 

It is well known that Joseph Addi- 
son, the most charming and easy of 
writers, made but one attempt to 
speak, and that was an unredeemed 
and unredeemable failure. Yet his 


muteness was no bar to his promotion 
in office, for though his voice was never 
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heard in the House of Commons he 
became a Secretary of State. In 1709 
he went to Ireland as Chief Secretary 
and sat in the Irish House of Com- 
mons as member for Cavan, while, as 
was then the custom, retaining his 
seat in the British Parliament. His 
maiden speech in the Irish Legislature 
was even a more ludicrous failure. He 
began: “Mr. Speaker, I conceive,” and 
then paused as if frightened by the 
sound of his own voice. “I conceive,” 
Mr. Speaker,” he said again in louder 
tones, as if to drown the still, small 
voice that spoke upbraidingly to him 
within. Again he stopped and stood 
still, until aroused by the ironical cries 
of hear him, hear him, when he once 
more set out with, “Sir, I conceive.” 
But power of further utterance was 
denied him, and he had, perforce, to 
resume his seat. A witty member ris- 
ing immediately indulged in rather a 
broad joke. “Sir,” said he, “the 
honorable member has conceived three 
times and brought forth nothing.” 

As a rule the House has always been 
noted for the encouragement it accords 
to a maiden speech, but Mr. Disraeli’s 
is not the only exception to the rule; 
to Addison’s friend, Sir Richard Steele, 
that notoriety also belongs. Steele en- 
tered the House of Commons as mem- 
ber for Stockbridge and a stout liter- 
ary champion of the Whigs, at the 
meeting of the new Parliament, the 
twelfth of Queen Anne, on February 
16th, 1714, and on the same afternoon 
he joined in the compliments that were 
paid to Sir Thomas Hanmer on his 
re-election as Speaker. “I rise up.” 
said Steele, “to do him honor in some 
measure and distinguish myself, by 
saying I wish him our Speaker.” The 
Tories, forming the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the House, determined not to 
hear the man who had so often exas- 
perated them by his trenchant politi- 
eal writings. “The Tatler, The Tatler,” 
they roared, and kept up the cry so 
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persistently, that Steele had to sit 
down; and as he walked out of the 
House, they continued their attacks, 
“It is not so easy a thing to speak in 
the House,” they said. “He fancies 
that because he can scribble he can 
address an assembly of gentlemen. 
Out upon him!” Steele’s first Parlia- 
mentary career was exceedingly brief. 
Within a month of his maiden speech 
a motion was made to expel him from 
the House of Commons for having ac- 
cused the Tory Ministry, in a pam- 
phlet called “The Crisis,” of an inten- 
tion to prevent the Protestant succes- 
sion in the House of Hanover by pro- 
claiming the Chevalier St. George as 
King when the Queen died. On March 
18th, 1714, during the debate on the 
motion, a remarkable maiden speech, 
which began as a failure and ended as 
a triumph, was delivered in defence of 
Steele by his young friend, Lord 
Finch, eldest son of the Earl of Not- 
tingham. Shortly before, the sister of 
the young nobleman, Lady Charlotte 
Finch (afterwards Duchess of Somer- 
set) had been attacked in “The Exam- 
iner”’ for alleged misbehavior in 
church, and Steele had written in “The 
Guardian” a scathing exposure of the 
libel. Lord Finch, therefore, felt he 
could not remain silent when Steele 
in his turn was assailed, but on rising 
to address the House, his modesty and 
his awe of the Assembly struck him 
almost dumb. A few confused sen- 
tences were all he could utter. “It is 
strange,” he cried aloud, as he sat 
down utterly discomfited, “that I can- 
not speak for this man when I would 
readily fight for him.” The exclama- 
tion touched the chivalrous instinct of 
the House, bitterly hostile though it 
was against Steele, and in response to 
inviting cries of hear him, hear him, 
from both sides, the young speaker 
rose again and this time made an elo- 
quent appeal on behalf of his friend. 
It did not, however, save Steele; the 
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motion for his expulsion was carried 
by two hundred and forty-five votes to 
one hundred and fifty-two. 

About a quarter of a century before, 
another break-down in a maiden speech 
was, by a happy thought, turned into a 
telling rhetorical success. Lord Ash- 
ley sat in the House of Commons, as 
member for Poole, for four years be- 
fore he succeeded his father as third 
Ear! of Shaftsbury in 1699, and became 
celebrated as the author of “Character- 
istics.” He was a staunch supporter of 
a bill to grant the services of counsel 
to prisoners indicted for high treason; 
but when he rose to make his maiden 
speech in its behalf, he found himself 
devoid of language. The House en- 
couraged him by their cheers to collect 
his thoughts and find words to give 
them expression; but he was unable to 
proceed. One sentence only did he ut- 
ter before sitting down: “If, sir,” said 
he, “I, who now rise only to give my 
opinion on the bill now pending, am so 
confounded that I am unable to ex- 
press the least of what I proposed to 
say, what must be the condition of 
that man be, who, without any assist- 
ance, is pleading for his life and is ap- 
prehensive of being deprived of it?” 
The elaborate speech which Lord Ash- 
ley had probably prepared with exceed- 
ing care could hardly have been more 
effective than this happy inspiration 
of the moment. 

Among the famous statesmen whose 
first words in the House of Commons 
firmly established their reputation, 
William Pitt and Sir Robert Peel are 
the most notable. Pitt entered the 
House as member, for Appleby on 
January 23d, 1781, in his twenty-sec- 
ond year. On February 26th following 
he made his maiden speech in support 
of a bill introduced by Edmund Burke 
for the reduction of the Civil List. 
Lord Nugent was speaking against the 
bill when Pitt, as a member of the Op- 
position, was asked by some supporter 
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of the measure to reply. He gave a 
doubtful answer to the request, and 
later on, while Lord Nugent continued 
his speech, decided that, as he thought 
he had nothing of importance to say, 
he would not interpose in the debate. 
Lut his friends, understanding that 
he had agreed to speak, called upon 
him the moment Lord Nugent sat 
down. Pitt was, therefore, forced to 
rise; but though somewhat unprepared, 
he was neither embarrassed nor dis- 
concerted, and he spoke very effect- 
ively in favor of economical reform. 
The young member’s first appearance 
is thus described in “The Parliament- 
ary History” (which we now call 
“Hansard”): “The Honorable William 
litt. son of the late Earl of Chatham, 
now rose for the first time, and in his 
speech directly in answer to a matter 
that had fallen out in the course of the 
debate, displayed great and astonish- 
ing powers of eloquence. His voice is 
rich and striking; his manner easy 
and eloquent; his language  beauti- 
ful and luxuriant. He gave, in this 
first essay, a specimen of eloquence 
not unworthy the son of his immortal 
parent.” We learn from other sources 
that Burke was moved to tears. “It 
is not a chip of the old block,” he ex- 
claimed to those sitting near him, “it 
is the old block itself.” Lord North, 
the Prime Minister, declared that it 
was the best first speech he had ever 
heard. “Young Pitt will be one of 
the first men in Parliament,” said a 
member of the Opposition to Charles 
Fox. “He is already,” was Fox’s re- 
ply; and the moment Pitt resumed his 
seat the great Whig hastened to con- 
gratulate him on his success. While 
they were talking an old member 
named General Grant joined them. 


“Aye, Mr. Fox, you are praising young 
Pitt for his speech,” said the new 
comer; “ you may well do so, for ex- 
cept yourself there is not a man in the 
House can make such another, and old 
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as | am | expect and hope to hear you 
both battling it within these walls, 
as I have heard your fathers before 
you.” Fox was disconcerted by the 
awkward turn of the compliment; but 
Pitt with great readiness and wit an- 
swered, “I have no doubt, General, you 
would like to attain the age of Methu- 
selah.” Peel’s father bought him the 
representation of the borough of 
Cashel in Ireland, and he entered the 
House of Commons in April, 1809, at 
the age of twenty-one. On January 
23d, 1810, he seconded the address to 
the King in reply to the speech from 
the Throne. “The best first speech 
since that of Mr. Pitt,” was the judg- 
ment of the Speaker, Charles Abbot. 
There is no record of Edmund 
Burke’s maiden speech in “Hansard” 
or in the newspapers of the time, but 
it would seem from the political gos- 
sip of the day to have been successful. 
He took his seat as member for the 
borough of Wendover on January 14th, 
1766, at the opening of the session, be- 
ing then thirty-seven years old, and 
on the 27th of the same month he 
spoke on the complaints of the Ameri- 
ean Colonies, restless and discontented 
under the rule of the Mother Country. 
The elder Pitt, who was still the 
Great Commoner, honored him by a 
complimentary notice of the speech. 
“The young member has proved him- 
self a very able advocate,” said he. “I 
congratulate him on his success, and 
his friends on the value of the acquisi- 
tion they have made.” Burke was 
told by his friends that the praise of 
Pitt alone was a sure passport to fame. 
Dr. Johnson wrote to Langton that 
Rurke had gained more reputation than 
any Parliamentarian at his first ap- 
pearance had ever gained before, 
which, as Burke had preceded Wil- 
liam Pitt, was probably true. It is 
curious that the maiden speech of 
Charles Fox should have been in cen- 
sure of Burke to whose influence he 














subsequently surrendered himself. In 
March, 1768, Fox was returned for the 
borough of Midhurst in Sussex, being 
then just over nineteen years of age. 
On March 9th in the following year 
he made his first speech during the 
debate on the Address. Lord North 
defended the Grafton Ministry against 
the charge of having alienated the af- 
fections of the American people from 
their Sovereign, and Burke rose to 
reply on behalf of the Opposition. 
Members usually left the House when 
Burke spoke, but if all his speeches 
were as full of eccentric humor and_as 
empty of philosophy as his reply to 
Lord North, it is probable that he 
never would have been given the dis- 
paraging nickname of the Dinner-bell. 
“Sir,” he began, “the noble lord who 
spoke last, after extending his right 
leg a full yard before his left, rolling 
his flaming eyes and moving his pon- 
derous frame, has at length opened his 
mouth. I was all attention. After 
these portents I expected something 
still more awful and tremendous. I 
expected that the Tower would have 
been threatened in articulated thun- 
der, but I have heard only a feeble 
remonstrance against violence and pas- 
sion. When I expected the powers of 
destruction to ‘ery havoc and let slip 
the dogs of war’ an overblown bladder 
has burst and nobody has been hurt 
by the crack.” Fox followed Burke. 
“He observed,” “Hansard” records, 
“that from the license gentlemen had 
taken in their language that day, it 
seemed as if the old decent freedom 
of debate was at an end, and they 
were endeavoring to establish new 
forms.” 

It is difficult to decide, so contra- 
dictory are the contemporary verdicts, 
how Sheridan fared in his maiden 
speech. Elected for Stafford, in his 
twenty-ninth year he took his seat on 
September 12th, 17 In the account 
of his election expenses there is the 
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item: “two hundred and 
Burgesses paid £5 5s. 
It is, therefore, not surpris- 


following 

forty-eight 
each.” 
ing that his first speech, on November 
20th, should have been in reply to a 


charge of bribery and _ corruption 
brought against him and his colleague, 
Monckton, in a petition presented by 


their defeated opponent, Benjamin 
Whitworth. William Woodfall, the 
famous Parliamentary reporter of 


“The Morning Chronicle,” used to re- 
late that Sheridan went up to the gal- 
lery where he sat taking notes, and 
asked him, with apparent anxiety, 
what he thought of the speech. “I am 
sorry to say I do not think that this 
is your line,” replied Woodfall. “You 
had much better have stuck to your 
former pursuits.” Sheridan, much per- 
turbed by this judgment, stroked his 
forehead with his hand, and then ex- 
claimed: “It is in me, however, and by 
God it shall come out.” On the other 
hand Sir Nathaniel Wraxall states in 
his “Historical Memoirs” that it was 
a successful speech and was well re- 
ceived. “Even while pronouncing the 
few sentences which he _ uttered,” 
writes Wraxall, “the fame of the 
author of ‘The Duenna,’ ‘The School 
for Scandal’ and ‘The Critic’ was al- 
ready so well established as to procure 
him the greatest attention.” Another 
verdict was: “Nature never intended 
him for an orator.” Yet he was des- 
tined to become, according to contem- 
porary opinion, one of the greatest 
orators of his day. 

Sir Philip Francis is prominent 
among the literary men who have been 
failures in Parliament. In April, 1784, 
he was returned for the borough of 
Yarmouth in the Isle of Wight. On 
July 2nd he delivered his maiden 
speech on the affairs of the East India 
Company, a subject on which he might 
certainly have been expected to suc- 
ceed; but though he devoted great 
care to its preparation, the effort was 
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a dismal failure, and indeed he never 
succeeded as a speaker. To account 
for his unreadiness, which was his 
greatest defect, he used to quote Lord 
Bacon’s well-known axiom: “ ‘Reading 
makes a full man; writing an exact 
man; speaking a ready man.’ I had 
enough and too much of the former 
and none of the latter in my youth,” 
said he. “A vessel may be too full to 
part easily with its contents, and few 
orators are very exact men. Besides, 
I had too much sensibility and felt that 
the House was against me. The House 
was Pitt’s, and Pitt could not despise 
me; but he tried to make it believe he 
did.” Lady Francis advanced another 
and very curious reason for her hus- 
band’s failure as a speaker—his over- 
caution lest he might say anything 
that would give corroboration to the 
popular suspicion that he was Junius. 

On the other hand Lord Byron’s 
début as a politician in the House of 
Lords was, for a poet, a most promis- 
ing performance. On February 27th, 
1812, he made his maiden speech in 
opposition to a bill which aimed at 
the suppression of the labor-riots in 
Nottingham by extending the penalty 
ot death to the breaking of the newly- 
invented stocking-frames. Being for 
the people, though, as he was always 
careful to add, not of the people, he 
had espoused the Radical side in poli- 
tics. In the course of his speech he 
said he was glad to think that the 
Bill would be ineffective. Two things 
were wanting to consign to the gallows 
a desperate weaver who wrecked his 
vengeance on the machinery which de- 
prived him of employment, “twelve 
butchers for a jury and a Jeffries for 
a judge.” Writing to a friend on the 
speech, a few days later, Byron said: 
“I have had many marvellous eulogies 
repeated to me since, in person and by 
proxy, from divers persons, minis- 
terial—yea, ministerial!/—as well as 
oppositionists: of them I shall only 


mention Sir F. Burdett. He says it is 
the best speech by a lord since the 
Lord knows when, probably from a 
fellow-feeling in the sentiments. Lord 
Holland tells me I shall beat them all 
it I persevere; and Lord Granville re- 
marked that the construction of some 
of my periods are very like Burke's! ! 
And so much for vanity. I spoke very 
violent sentences with a sort of mod- 
est impudence, abused everything and 
everybody, and put the Lord Chancel- 
lor (Eldon) very much out of humor, 
and, if I may believe what I hear, 
have not lost my character by the ex- 
periment. As to my delivery, loud and 
fluent and enough; perhaps a little 
theatrical.” He adds an adverse re- 
flection upon the Parliamentary re- 
porting of the time. “I could not rec- 
ognize myself, or any one else in the 
newspapers.” He, therefore, contrib- 
uted a report in the first person to 
“Hansard” (a practice still prevailing) 
which, like all such contributions, 
reads more like an essay than a speech. 

Probably the most eloquent speaker 
which the English Bar has produced 
was the great advocate Thomas Ers- 
kine, who became Lord Chancellor. 
Yet, like many another brilliant law- 
yer, he was a failure in Parliamentary 
debate. His maiden speech was dis- 
astrous. Entering the House of Com- 
mons in 1783 as member for Ports- 
mouth when thirty-three years old, 
with a _ splendid reputation as a 
forensic orator, he made his maiden 
speech on November 20th on the first 
reading of Fox’s East India Bill. He 
began with an attack on Pitt, who op- 
posed the bill, for his solicitude on be- 
half of the chartered rights of the 
East India Company. Pitt, providing 
himself with pen and paper, took 
notes for a speech in reply. But 
Erskine’s address was strangely des- 
titute of the force and animation 
which characterized his efforts at the 
Bar; and, as he proceeded, it was no- 
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ticed that Pitt paid less attention to 
him and took fewer and fewer notes, 
till at last he dashed the pen through 
the paper and, with a contemptuous 
smile, flung them on the floor. Erskine, 
who witnessed this act of disdain, 
struggled dispiritedly through the re- 
mainder of his speech and sank into 
his seat shorn of much of his fame. 
Later on Pitt rising to reply struck 
Erskine another cruel blow. “I will 
reply to both speeches,” said Pitt, re- 
ferring to Fox and Erskine; “but I 
shall make no mention of what was 
said by the honorable gentleman who 
spoke last. He did no more than regu- 
larly repeat what was said by the hon- 
orable gentleman who preceded him, 
and regularly weaken all he repeated.” 

George Canning’s first speech was re- 
markable neither way. He was twen- 
ty-four years old when he entered the 
House as member for Newport, in 
January, 1794. A few days later, on 
January 21st, he made his maiden 
speech in support of Pitt’s proposal to 
grant a subsidy to the King of Sar- 
dinia. But far more interesting than 
the speech is the graphic narrative of 
his feelings during the ordeal which 
he gives in a letter to his friend Lord 
Boringdon. 


I intended to have told you, at full 
length, what were my feelings at get- 
ting up and being pointed at by the 
Speaker and hearing my name called 
from all sides of the House; how I 
trembled lest I should hesitate or mis- 
place a word in the first two or three 
sentences, while all was dead silence 
around me, and my own voice sounded 
to my ears like some other gentleman’s 
—how, in about ten minutes or less, I 
got warmed in collision with Fox’s 
arguments and did not even care two- 
pence for anybody or anything; how I 
was roused, in about half an hour, 
from this pleasing state of self-suffici- 
ency by accidentally casting my eyes 
towards the Opposition Bench, for the 
purpose of paying compliments to 
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Fox, and assuring him of my respect 
and admiration, and there seeing cer- 
tain members of the Opposition laugh- 
ing (as I thought) and quizzing me; 
how the accident abashed me; and, to- 
gether with my being out of breath, 
rendered me incapable of uttering; 
how those who sat below me on the 
Treasury Bench, seeing what it was 
that distressed me, cheered loudly and 
the House joined them; and how, in 
less than a minute, straining every 
nerve in my body and plucking up 
every bit of resolution in my heart, I 
went on more boldly than ever, and 
getting into a part of my subject that 
I liked, and having the House with me, 
got happily and triumphantly to the 
end. 


Lord Palmerston was first returned 
to Parliament as member for New- 
port, Isle of Wight, at the General 
Election of 1807, being then twenty- 
three years old. He was appointed a 
Junior Lord of the Admiralty fh the 
Duke of Portland’s Administration, 
and on February 3d he made his 
maiden speech. The Whigs moved for 
the production of papers to show on 
what grounds the Government had ad- 
vised the expedition against Copen- 
hagen. Palmerston displayed in his 
first speech on this motion (a vindica- 
tion of the necessity of secrecy in 
diplomatic correspondence) the shrewd- 
hess, tact and humor that character- 
ized most of his Parliamentary ad- 
dresses. Writing to his sister the next 
day in an unwarranted mood of self- 
depreciation, he said: “You will see by 
this day’s paper that I was tempted 
by some evil spirit to make a fool of 
myself for the entertainment of the 
House last night; however, I thought 
it was a good opportunity of breaking 
the ice although one should flounder a 
little in doing so, as it was impossible 
to talk any very egregious nonsense 
upon so good a case.” On February 
6th he wrote again to his sister: “Many 
thanks for your congratulations. I 
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certainly felt glad when tue thing was 
over; though I began to fear I had ex- 
posed myself, but my friends were so 
obliging as to say I did not talk much 
nonsense, and I began in a few hours 
afterwards to be reconciled to my fate. 
.... [ was about half an hour on my 
legs; I did not feel so much alarmed 
as I expected.” 

The speech with which Lord John 
Russell opened a Parliamentary career 
that lasted for close on half a century 
escaped the attention of the reporters 
and has consequently passed into ob- 
livion. All that is known of it is that 
it was in opposition to the union of 
Norway and Sweden, to which Eng- 
land and Russia had made themselves 
parties in 1814. 

“\ more terrible audience there is 
not in the world,” said Macaulay of 
the House of Commons, but he was on 
good terms with it from the first. Be- 
fore he was quite thirty he entered 
the House of Commons as Member for 
Calne in 1830, and on April 5th of that 
year he made his maiden speech, which 
was a powerful appeal in support of 
a motion for the removal of the civil 
disabilities of the Jews. In the battle 
of Reform, which had just begun, he 
became a conspicuous fighter. At the 
close of his famous speech on March 
2nd, 1831, the Speaker sent for him,and 
told him that in all his prolonged ex- 
perience he had never seen the House 
in such a state of excitement. “Por- 
tions of the speech,” said Sir Robert 
Peel, “were as beautiful as anything 
1 ever heard or read. It reminded one 
of the old times.” Writing to his sis- 
ter, in the following August, of a din- 
ner given by Lord Althorp, Macaulay 
deals with the nervousness which 
seizes most members when they are 
about to address the House of Com- 
mons. 


We talked about timidity in speak- 
ing. Lord Althorp said that he had 
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only just got over his apprehensions. 
“I was as much afraid,” he said, “last 
year as when I came into Parliament, 
But now I am forced to speak so often 
that I am quite hardened. Last Thurs- 
day I was up forty times.” I was not 
much surprised at this in Lord Althorp 
as he is certainly one of the most mod- 
est men in existence. But I was sur- 
prised to hear Stanley say that he 
never rose without great uneasiness. 
“My throat and lips,” he said, “when 
I am going to speak, are as dry as 
those of a man who is going to be 
hanged.” Nothing can be more com- 
posed and cool than Stanley’s manner. 
His fault is on that side. A little hesi- 
tation at the beginning of a speech is 
graceful, and many eminent speakers 
have practiced it, merely in order to 
give the appearance of unpremeditated 
reply to prepared speeches; but Stan- 
ley speaks like a man who never knew 
what fear, or even modesty, was. 
Tierney, it is remarkable, who was the 
most ready and fluent speaker almost 
ever known, made a confession simi- 
lar to Stanley’s. He never spoke, he 
said, without feeling his knees knock 
together when he rose. 


Gladstone’s first appearance as a 
speaker in the arena in which he was 
for so long a period the most eloquent 
and predominant personality, was ob- 
scure and disappointing. He took his 
seat as member for Newark on Janu- 
ary 29th, 1833—the opening day of the 
first Session of the first Parliament 
elected under the Reform Act—being 
then twenty-three years old. Three 
weeks later, on February 21st, he made 
his maiden speech. A petition signed 
by three thousand Whigs of Liverpool 
was presented alleging bribery and 
corruption against the Tory representa- 
tives of the town, and in the discussion 
which followed, Gladstone interposed 
on behalf of the electoral honor of his 


native place. “Every great orator 
from Demosthenes to Burke,” Glad- 


stone once said, “has suffered from 
nervousness on the eve of an impor- 
tant speech, and although I cannot 
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claim to share their gift of gelden 
speech, I can claim more than a fair 
share of their defect of nerves.” Cer- 
tainly, he was extremely nervous on 
this occasion, as his indistinctness of 
utterance and hesitancy of manner 
only too obviously showed. That voice 
which subsequently held so many 
spellbound by its music was inaudible 
from the Gallery in which the report- 
ers were taking notes. So little notice 
did this début attract, that a speech de- 
livered in the House a few months 
later by his brother Thomas, in de- 
fence of their father who was an 
owner of slaves on his estates at 
Demerara, has often been described in 
biographical sketches as Gladstone’s 
maiden effort. 

Lord Salisbury was twenty-four 
when, as Lord Robert Cecil, he took 
his seat in the House of Commons as 
member for Stamford, in February, 
1854. Two months later, on April 7th, 
he delivered his first speech on Lord 
John Russell’s University Bill. “Han- 
sard” gives it only eighteen lines of its 
narrow columns, and the members who 
immediately followed in the debate 
made no reference to it; but Gladstone, 
speaking later in the evening, recog- 
nized in generous terms the abilities of 
the young man who was destined after 
the lapse of thirty years to become his 
chief political rival. “This first ef- 
fort, rich with promise,” said he, “in- 
dicates that there still issue forth from 
the maternal bosom of the University 
men who in the first days of their 
career give earnest of what they may 
afterwards accomplish for their coun- 
try.” 

The most successful maiden speech 
of recent times was that of Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt. He was forty-one 
years old when he took his seat as 
member for Oxford on February 16th, 
1869, and just a week later ad- 
dressed the House for the first time. 
The subject was happily one in which 
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he was well versed. Viscount Bury 
asked for leave to introduce a measure 
entitled the Vacating of Seats Bill, to 
repeal the statute of Queen Anne 
which makes it necessary for Mem- 
bers of the House to seek re-election 
on accepting office in the Government, 
on the ground that it served no useful 
purpose. Mr. Vernon Harcourt, (as he 
was then called) protested against 
leave being given even to bring in 
such a bill. The speech, which occu- 
pies six columns in “Hansard” and 
was loudly applauded throughout, in- 
duced Viscount Bury to withdraw his 
motion. It thus concluded. 


The principle involved in the statute 
of Anne he regarded as part of the es- 
sential and living fabric of the Con- 
stitution. His noble friend, however, 
appeared to be dealing with it as if it 
were some old sword which having 
been a long time in the family was of 
no further use and which might, there- 
fore, be sold off to some old curiosity- 
shop. But he, for one, did not look 
at the statute from that point of view. 
It had done great service, and he be- 
lieved it might do great service again. 
It was the sword of our forefathers 
and it was our duty to keep it bright 
and burnished as we had received it 
from our ancestors. While sailing on 
a calm and unruffied sea we ought not 
to confine our thoughts solely to the 
present because it seemed prosperous, 
but we should make provision also for 
the future when a political tempest 
might arise, and jealously preserve 
those safeguards which our forefathers 
had provided, those safeguards which 
had proved hitherto and might prove 
hereafter, alike a security for the sta- 
bility of the Throne and for the liber- 
ties of the people. 


Nervousness is not commonly recog- 
nized as an Irish failing, but at least 
three celebrated Irishmen have in this 
century owned its mastery when up 
for the first time before the House of 
Commons. On April 26th, 1875, when 
a Coercion Bill for Ireland was in Com- 
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mittee, Parnell rose to deliver his first 
speech. He was obviously and pain- 
fully nervous, and could only stammer 
out a few barely intelligible sentences 
about Ireland not being a geographical 
fragment. Eighty years or so ago a 
distinguished Irish member named 
Dogherty, who subsequently became 
Chief Justice of Ireland, asked Can- 
ning what he thought of his maiden 
speech. “The only fault I can find 
with it,” said Canning, “is that you 
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called the Speaker Sir too often.” “My 
dear friend,” said Dogherty, “if you 
knew the mental state I was in while 
speaking, you would not wonder if I 
had called him Ma’am.” Whiteside, 
another Irish member who also be- 
came Chief Justice of Ireland, used 
to relate that when during his maiden 
speech he saw the Speaker’s wig sur- 
rounded by blue flames he knew it was 
time to sit down. 
Michael MacDonagh. 





DOLLY. 


Doll! 


Shall I say—you are just a sketch? 


Only a sketch. To spoil were crime. 
Who shall finish it—Love or Time? 


Time my dear is a painter Dutch, 

Owns a very laborious touch; 

Very minute effects he tries, 

With a deal of drawing about the eyes. 
Not one touch of his work he’ll slur, 

And never misses the character. 

But he works so slowly that all the bloom 
Dies off a peach in his painting-room. 


Love belongs to a different school, 
Works regardless of any rule: 





But let his critics say what they list, 
Love is a grand impressionist: 

Handles the sketch, and, hour by hour, 
Glows the canvas with growing power, 
Gains a meaning and light that’s strange, 
Flushes quicken and colors change— 
The picture is finished within a day— 
No sooner finished than given away. 


Only, Dolly, when all is told, 

The picture mounted (in black or gold), 

When all are praising the flawless face, 

The quaint precision of dainty grace, 

Shall I wish—when wishing is all in vain— 

To see the sweet little sketch again? 
. Stephen Gwynn. 
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SISTER GIOVANNA OF THE CROSS.* 


BY MATILDB SERAO. 


IX. 


Camillo Notargiacomo, the judge, 
who lived on the last floor of that 
house whose other apartments we 
know—the taciturn, austere judge— 
had decided, upon Costanza’s earnest 
recommendations, to take Sister Gio- 
vanna for a servant. 

Maria Laterza was up and about 
again, pale and weak, with a languid 
look in her great soft eyes, trembling 
under her woolen shawl, frightening 
her baby every time she touched his 
cheek with her cold fingers. Sister 
Giovanna had been sent off with her 
twenty-six lire for her thirteen days’ 
service. It had been impossible for 
her to gratify the desire that pos- 
sessed her, to buy a new dress and 
mantle, for they were so wide that 
even in the cheapest material they 
would have cost forty or fifty lire. 
Consequently the purchase was not to 
be thought of, and the poor old woman 
was distressed to see that all her ser- 
vile work and her moral humiliation 
would not permit her to renew her 
worn out religious garb. She was 
only able to buy two new bands and 
kerchiefs, and the snowy whiteness of 
these brought out more than ever the 
shabbiness of the rest of the habit. 
So, in her misery, she had been obliged 
to accept the place at the judge’s. He, 
too, had unwillingly received her, 
cross-questioning her like a criminal, 
and following her up during the first 
days to watch over her and to find 
fault. 

* Translated for The Living Age by Florence 


McIntyre Tyson and Marie Eulalie Perkins. 
Copyright by The Living Age Company. 


This man, who had been eight 
months in the house, led a curious ex- 
istence. Closely shut up in his apart- 
ments, he never received any one, the 
concierge being ordered to tell every- 
body that the judge was out, or could 
see no one. From time to time people 
came who were easily recognized as 
petitioners or their friends. They 
were quickly shown out by the Cerbe- 
rus, to whom the judge gave ten lire 
a month for this express purpose. 
Then they would go to wait for Not- 
argiacomo at the corner; but it was 
trouble lost, for he had a stiff way of 
noticing neither bow nor words, and 
would turn his back, going his way 
without a glance, leaving them to vent 
their disappointment in lamentations 
or oaths. That concerned Notargia- 
como but little; he would be already 
far away, in court, or else locked up 
at home. The postman brought him 
two newspapers regularly, and some- 
times letters. Now the letters upset 
Notargiacomo somewhat; before open- 
ing them he looked at the address anx- 
iously, and on recognizing the writing 
he became cold and_ indifferent 
again, or else was agitated, turning 
pale and trembling. One day the post- 
man, puffing and breathless, toiled all 
the way up to the fourth floor to give 
him a registered letter. As soon as 
the judge saw the writing he was be- 
side himself—his eyes were fixed on 
the envelope, his hand seeking in vain 
for the pen which was right before 
him. His anguish was so evident that 
the postman ventured to say: 

“Your Excellency knows that you 
can refuse to take the ietter; that I 
show the receipt is enough——” 
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“No, no, it is impossible,” the judge 
replied, in a muffled voice. 

A strange thing was that Notargia- 
como had brought to his bachelor quar- 
ters the furniture of a married man. 
There was the great carved double 
bed, an immense wardrobe with three 
mirrors, two little tables, two large sec- 
retaries, and near the window a dainty 
little desk with all those numerous 
objects which a woman uses to write 
hier love-letters, and which the judge 
could never have used. The salon was 
not that of a bachelor, but of a man 
to whom some woman’s life had been 
linked; it was filled with all sorts of 
dainty furniture and nick-nacks, con- 
trasting strangely with the morose as- 
pect of the taciturn man. Tall and 
thin, and bald but for a fringe of gray- 
ish brown hair; tightly buttoned up in 
a frock coat, his cravat and gloves al- 
ways black, Judge Notargiacomo had 
a lugubrious air. Was he married, a 
widower, separated from a wife, a 
mistress? Or was this strange furnish- 
ing of his house only the bizarre taste 
of some old bachelor? Certain it was 
he lived absolutely alone, eating at 
the end of the table a cold repast 
brought from a neighboring restau- 
rant; never entering his salon with its 
little tables, statuettes and portraits. 
In short, this silent, solemn-looking 
magistrate had the mien of a man who 
is a prey to some sordid apprehension. 
His salary was known, also that he 
possessed certain property, and re- 
ceived a regular income. Living in this 
frugal way he barely spent the half 
of it, and never was he seen to have a 
new coat or to take a carriage, or to 
enter a theatre. He had even haggled 
with Sister Giovanna for the wages in 
return for which she was to sweep, 
dust, black his boots, mend and iron 
his clothes and take care of the place 
during its master’s absence. He had 
only wanted to give twelve lire, con- 
senting, finally, very sourly, to give 
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fifteen. In the neighborhood he was 
thought to have hoarded up much 
money. Some—no doubt those whom 
he had sentenced—accused him of be- 
ing a miser; and all would say: 

“Some fine day, robbers will break 
in, garrote the old woman, and make 
off with the pile.” 

“Some night, robbers will strangle 
the judge, burst open his savings-bank, 
and give his coins some fresh air.” 

Indeed the judge seemed to dread 
something of the kind. He never spoke 
unnecessarily to his servant woman, 
and even while eating the slender al- 
lowance brought from the restaurant, 
he would spread out a newspaper be- 
fore him to prevent conversation, yet 
as he left for court he always repeat- 
ed over and over: 

“Admit no one.” 

“No, Eccellenza.” 

“No one, you understand?” 

“No one, Eccellenza.” 

“Not even if they say I sent them.” 

“No, Eccellenza.” 

Sometimes the caution was accom- 
panied by a threat: 

“Take care, if you let any one in!” 

“To come in,” said Sister Giovanna 
with a faint smile, “they must kill me 
first.” 

She, too, began to think he feared 
robbers, he seemed so uneasy, betray- 
ing his agitation even by the hasty 
way he rang twice or thrice without 
pausing, and when the sister hastened 
to admit him, she saw an anxious, 
eager man who asked: 

“Is any one there?” 

“No, Eccellenza.” 

“No one, are you sure?” 

. “Perfectly sure.” 

He would give a sigh of relief. No 
doubt he had great quantities of money 
somewhere, possibly in the great sec- 
retary which besides its lock had a 
secret spring-lock. Sometimes Sister 
Giovanna, coming in unexpectedly 
with the clean clothes or blacked boots 





























would surprise him fumbling in the 
drawers; then he was furious with the 
poor old creature, rating her for her 
pretended indiscretion; and on those 
days he was more irascible, more sus- 
picious, sadder than usual. 

Sister Giovanna bowed her head and 
said nothing. In spite of her age and 
her master’s rudeness, the hard work, 
the four pairs of stairs she had to 
climb many times a day, in spite of her 
failing eyesight and the trembling of 
her hands and limbs, she was content 
with her situation and was almost 
happy. Was it not better than selling 
lace to Concetta Guadaguo, or than 
nursing such as she had done for 
Maria Laterza? 

And yet her ten pence a day were 
hard earned, especially on ironing day, 
when her limbs trembled under her, 
and sometimes, unable to stand so long, 
she would fall panting into a chair. 
Never mind, those ten pence added to 
her small pension enabled her to eat 
a little meat on Sunday, to keep a small 
votive lamp burning before her cruci- 
fix, to bestow two pence in alms every 
Monday for the souls in Purgatory. It 
is true, the judge’s apartments were 
gloomy; he himself was rude, cross, 
suspicious, never giving her a gentile 
word or kind look; every one in the 
house seemed cold and _ unfriendly. 
But long ago Sister Giovanna had re- 
signed herself to suffer all humilia- 
tions. From that day on which -Grace 
had turned herout of her house, she had 
known that no solace was to be her 
lot in her sad, painful old age, and 
that she must drag out her martyrdom 
until God should please to call her to 
Him. At night when she reached her 
tiny room she was worn out, falling 
asleep over her prayers. Yet she did 
not complain; her lot was not so hard 
as other servants’, who were poorer 
paid, or who had to put up with the 
caprices of five or six persons. 

She had been four months in the 
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judge’s employ, when one day, as she 
was sweeping, she heard some one 
knock. As it was the hour when the 
boy usually came for the empty dishes, 
she went to the door, and had scarcely 
set it ajar when a woman’s musical 
voice asked: 

“Is the judge at home?” 

The sister saw before her a tall, 
slender woman not more than twenty- 
eight, exquisitely dressed, dainty and 
fresh, with a pure, high-bred face and 
heavy, brown hair. 

“He is not at home,” said the nun, 
trying to close the door. 

“Well, I'll wait,” replied the lady, 
with imperious assurance. 

And with a gesture she calmly 
pushed the sister aside and entered. 

“My master has absolutely forbidden 
any one to come in,” stammered the 
nun. “He does not wish to receive 
anybody.” 

“I am here, and I'll stay,” replied the 
lady, with a little smile. 

Sister Giovanna seized her by the 
arm, courageously. 

“No one is to come in; for Heaven's 
sake, go away.” d 
The lady released her arm, brushing 
off her sleeve as though the touch of 

the toil-worn hands had stained it. 

“Are you mad, my good woman?” 

“No, I am not mad, but I have my 
orders. You must go away.” 

“La, la, hush now!” 

“Go away, or I'll call some one from 
the window.” 

Without the slightest emotion, the 
lady looked Sister Giovanna full in 
the eyes, then said haughtily: 

“Dost know who I am?” 

“I know nothing, but go away from 
here. This is not your home.” 

“Thou art mistaken. I am the wife 
of Camillo Notargiacomo. And it is I 
who order thee to leave.” 

In her turn she seized the poor old 
woman by the arm. Dumb with 
amazement, Sister Giovanna offered 
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no resistance, and the lady thrust her 
out and locked the door. 

Sister Giovanna awaited the judge 
on the landing; and as soon as he saw 
her he began to tremble. 

“Say—speak—is some 
waiting for me?” 

“Yes—upstairs——” 

“A lady?” 

“Yes, a lady.” 

“And thou didst let her come in,” he 
cried, more in despair than anger. 

“She forced her way in—she put me 
out-—she says she is your wife——” 

“It is true!” sighed the man. 

And he bowed his head as though 
beneath a blow. 


one there— 


X. 


On a hot July afternoon, Sister Gio- 
vanna returned from the office where 
she drew her monthly pension. She 
had gone on foot and was worn out 
by the long walk. At the end of the 
Via Setti Dolori, which is up hill, and 
where she had many steps to climb, 
her breath gave out, and she was 
forced to rest against the wall before 
going on up the Vico Rosario. When 
she was obliged to go into the city she 
never looked around, and paid no at- 
tention to the urchins who mocked at 
her, crying “Zi’monaca,” or asking in 
all seriousness that she would give 
them winning numbers for the Lottery. 
But to-day, being more absent-minded 
and absorbed than ever, she did not 
even notice that a crowd had gathered 
before her house, some in the vesti- 
bule, others whispering together on 
the stairs. Toiling up with bowed 
head, she reached the first landing, 
and after drawing breath a little rang 
the bell. 

Donna Costanza opened the door; 
she was greatly agitated and her hair, 
generally so glossy and well combed, 
was dishevelled; her thick red lips 
trembled with sobs, her neckerchief 
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was awry. In spite of her weariness 
Sister Giovanna noticed instantly this 
strange state of affairs, for Donna 
Costanza was of a gay nature, and 
though one saw her sometimes angry, 
she was never sad. The two women 
exchanged glances, but did not speak, 
and the nun, instead of going to her 
own room, followed the other into the 
little room that served for dining- 
room, salon and pantry. Seated facing 
each other at the table with its worn 
cloth, they could speak freely without 
fear of being gazed at in vulgar curi- 
osity. The nun broke the silence first: 
“What has occurred?” 


“Ah, Zi’monaca, misfortunes, cruel 
misfortunes.” 
“What? Is Enrico ill? Some acci- 


dent?” 

“No, he is not ill; worse than that. 
After such hard toil—after so many 
privations——” 

“Speak, Donna Costanza, I am only 
a poor nun, but poor as I am I may 
give a word of consolation.” 

“Alas! What good can your words 
do? God has forgotten us, Zi’monaca. 
He is sleeping there in Heaven!” 

“Hush, hush,” cried Sister Giovanna, 
scandalized at the blasphemy, “were 
all else lost, at least try to save your 
soul.” 

Donna Costanza burst into such vio- 
lent sobs that speech was impossible; 
when she became calmer the other 
said: ~ 

“Tell me now.” 

“We are ruined! Enrico was to re- 
ceive his degree this year. With his 
diploma he could have obtained a po- 
sition as doctor in some village. We 
would have gone together, he to work, 
I to serve him as usual.” 

“Well?” 

“This morning he failed in two ex- 
aminations.” 

“Then he did not receive his di- 
ploma?” 


“No, no, I tell you. Ah, he has 























worked ten hours a day, he studied at 
night. Is it possible to refuse such 
an industrious, clever lad, well able 
to give points to his professors, I as- 


sure you!” 
“But how did it happen?” 
“Injustice, you know, injustice. 


Examinations are always so now!” 

“Is there no redress?” 

“None. The scholarship ends this 
month; and after such a failure, the 
time will not be extended. He could 
come up for examination again in a 
year. But in the meantime how shall 
we live? We who have not a penny—” 

Sister Giovanna pressed her hands 
against her bosom as though she had 
received a wound. 

“What will become of us? It is the 
death blow. They have killed us 
both.” 

“God will provide,” said Sister Gio- 
vanna, in hermonotonous, tearful voice; 
“How has your son borne his misfor- 
tunes?” 

“When he told me the awful news he 
fell swooning in my arms. Concetta 
Guadaguo, who came to say farewell, 
went to call a doctor. Luckily one was 
in the house—Enrico revived—and then 
we got him to bed; now he is sleeping, 
poor child. Concetta would have liked 
to bid you good-bye also.” 

“Is she going away; for long?” 

“Forever.” 

“Where?” 

“I do not know, neither does she.” 

“But—” 

“The proprietor has sent her away, 
she had to give up the key to-day at 
noon.” 

“What? her—her—husband is dead?’ 

“He is not thinking of dying! He 
has sent Concetta off because he is 
going to marry a young Roman girl.” 

“Ah, the unhappy girl!” 

“Unhappy! You may well say so. 
She was not a bad sort. When she 
came to say good-bye she looked like 
a ghost, she was as white—as white— 
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she charged me to tell you to pray for 
her!” 

“Surely, I will pray to the Mater 
Dolorosa for her.” 

Donna Costanza peeped into the 
other room to see if her son slept. 

“He is sleeping calmly, but if you 
could have heard him just now. He 
was dreaming aloud——” 

“Like Maria Laterza,” said Sister 
Giovanna. “Do not worry, it is noth- 
ing. Maria Laterza is cured.” 

“Cured! no, Zi’monaca, she is not 
cured. Do you never see her, so pale 
and weak, with her long thin hands 
that are always cold?” 

“I have met her; she seemed a little 
weak, but I did not think she was 
ill.” 

“For a long time they concealed her 
trouble. She was delirious only at 
night and her husband never spoke of 
it. But now it is in the day time as 
well——” 

“Dio mio!” 

“She is mad. She fancies that her 
son Victor is on the sea in a tempest, 
and she calls for aid, and she cannot 
rise to help him because she is dead.” 

“Like that night, like that night——” 

“They came for her last night in 
secret, so as to put her, not in an alms- 
house, but in a place where she can 
be nursed by paying. Gaetano is in 
despair.” 

“Is there any chance of her being 
cured ?”’ 

“Perhaps—not likely though. Ah, 
what sorrows! As for me, it is all 
over. I was too ambitious for my 
boy, I committed the sin of pride. I 
should have remained in the village, 
making a good peasant of him, as his 
father was. I wanted him to be a gen- 
tleman, a doctor, and God has punished 
me. In a big city like this, where no 
one knows us, we shall not even find 
work to live on.” 

Sister Giovanna’s only answer was 
a sob. 
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“Ah, if it were not for Enrico I 
would do what the judge Notargio- 
como did——” 

“What has he done?” 

“He has killed himself.” 

“Oh!” 

“He had suffered enough. His wife 
was a worthless creature who covered 
him with shame; she took all his 
money and then went off to her pleas- 
ure. Well, he had not strength enough 
to resist her. Three times had she 
left him, and returned. Last night 
she was gone again, and this morning 
he threw himself from the window!” 

“What a scourge has fallen upon the 
house!” 

“Ah! Zi’monaca, we did not deserve 
such misfortunes. Had not Concetta 
repented of her sins? Was not the 
judge an upright man, guilty only of 
weakness for his unworthy wife? Was 
not Maria Laterza a good wife and 
mother, who kept the commandments 
of the Church? And my poor son and I, 
what harm did we do? Religion is a 
good thing, Zi’monaca, but the Lord’s 
hand is heavy when it chastises.” 

“The Lord knoweth best,” 
mured Sister Giovanna. 

“You say so because you are a nun; 


mur- 
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you have never had anybody to love, 
neither husband nor children.” 

“Perhaps,” sighed Sister Giovanna 
humbly. 

“You say so because the Lord has 
spared you.” 

“No, He has not spared me. I too 
have had my trial.” 

“What trial?” asked Costanza, in- 
stantly softened. 

“What is the good of speaking?” 

“Tell me, my good sister, I want to 
know.” 

“It is such a little thing.” 

“Speak——” 

“They told me at the office that my 
pension was to be reduced.” 

“Reduced ?” 

“Yes, the Government wishes to 
economize.” 

“And how much will you get now?” 

“Twenty-seven lire instead of forty- 
one.” 

“Only twenty-seven?” 

“Not quite that; taking off the tax 
it leaves me twenty-five and a half.” 

“But you will have to beg.” 

“IT fear so.” 

Nothing else was said, but their eyes 
expressed a mortal sorrow. 


(To be continued.) 
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To rouse new, fresh delight, a book 
(I speak of novels) must be about one 
of the old perennial interests of the 
race. Side-issues, however cleverly 
they may be treated are only of ephem- 
eral value; there are no new themes 
worth writing about, and there never 
will be. The writer who does not 


wish to land himself in a literary cul 
de sac must just trudge humbly along 
the old thoroughfares where the pave- 
ments are worn and trodden by the 


feet of other pilgrims now gone be- 
fore to their Eternal City—that City 
which no by-way ever yet led up to. 
Life and Love, Death, Religion, 
Wealth, Want and War are among the 
primal topics which have unending, 
ever-new interest for the world; no 
culture is needed that a man may con- 
sider any one of these subjects. You 
tay be sure he has seen something of 
one or other of them. And what he 
has seen he will rejoice to recognize; 
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what he has felt he will thrill to feel 
again; what he knows nothing of he 
will wish to have related to him. The 
author who handles these subjects, 
even indifferently, is sure of his audi- 
ence—but to the author who handles 
them nobly all the centuries attend. 

Of these primal topics, War—one of 
the most primal among them—has 
been the least written about by the 
novelists. 

Now, this statement may seem at 
first sight to be entirely false, for half 
the heroes of fiction are warriors; but 
this is just where the difference 
comes in—the Warrior and not the 
War is the subject of these books, and 
instead of being the record of some 
great international struggle, where 
thousands of men played their insig- 
nificant parts, they are merely the 
stories of individuals in whose lives 
war was an episode, or a background. 

Books which attain to the rank of 
classic War Novels, however, always 
treat of the War as greater than the 
Man, instead of the Man as being 
greater than the War; and in them the 
romantic is never allowed to over- 
weight the historical interest. The 
true War Novel is the modern epic; 
hence its scarcity—epics not being 
written every day. The whole trend 
of recent fiction is against the epic 
style of narration. The present craze 
for quickly-developed plots, where the 
interest is kept at boiling-point from 
the first page, forbids the stately de- 
velopment of subject which marks the 
great War Novel, and makes its repeti- 
tions, marchings and counter-march- 
ings only a weariness to the majority 
of readers. They will not see that 
panoramic effects can only be got by 
painting on a large canvas, and would 
like to have the events of the Thirty 
Years War compressed for them with- 
in the trivial limits of that outcome 
of modernity—“the 6s. novel.” Until 
this taste for essence of events is con- 
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quered, we cannot look for anything 
like a. great new War Novel. When 
a historical subject is fairly grappled, 
there is too much to say about it for 
it to be said in few words; to give any 
idea of the confusions and distractions 
of any great national crisis, the or- 
dinary novel limit simply does not suf- 
fice, and the effort at undue condensa- 
tion results in thousands of semi-his- 
torical books, where war is only em- 
ployed as an effective background to 
throw the foreground figures into re- 
lief. 

Such books, however effective, how- 
ever stirring, cannot properly be 
termed War Novels, and any one who 
compares them with the great models 
will quickly see where the difference 
lies. 

The genuine War Novel is not really 
about men and women; these play a 
subordinate part in it; a nation is the 
hero we follow, a mourning, wasted 
land is the heroine we grieve over: 
the impersonal assumes personality for 
us—we hold our breath over the fate 
of armies, not of individuals. 

It may be objected that a clever his- 
torian can do this for us, and that his- 
tory is not the novelist’s province. 
But just as the painter is to the pho- 
tographer, so is the novelist to the his- 
torian. His province is not to detail 
the facts of scenes and events, but to 
give an impression of these as seen 
through the medium of his imagina- 
tion. If this is powerful enough, he 
will be able to have a dozen different 
lights upon the war he describes; for 
he will see it through the eyes of a 
dozen different imaginary characters; 
what we want in a War Novel is not 
every detail of each campaign, but the 
Idea of war, and this only an imagina- 
tive writer can give us. We can get 
details anywhere—the Idea eludes all 
but the subtlest writers. 

Thus you will see that all the ordi- 
nary talents of the novelist are re- 
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quired in addition to the faculty I have 
noted above; that of informing the 
{impersonal with personality, making 
the fate of the striving nations more 
to the reader than the fate of any hero 
or heroine. 

It must not be supposed, however, 
that the heroes of War Novels may be 
stocks and stones, or their stories 
wearisome because a larger interest 
overshadows them; quite the contrary 
—they must be creatures of extreme 
vitality to stand the test of the coun- 
ter-interest. And this has been the 
weak point of innumerable “historical” 
romances; the writers have trusted to 
the thrill of the historical story to 
earry them through, and have allowed 
their characters to be wooden and tire- 
some. This is the case in the majority 
of tales founded on the mutiny or the 
French Revolution—the characters are 
sketchy, the writers having trusted too 
far to the interest of their setting. 

But instead of showing how books 
ought not to have been written— 
which is but a thankless task—how 
much more delightful it is to show 
how they have been written by masters 
of the craft. It is a pity that we have 
to go to the literature of other coun- 
tries for our examples; the epic of Eng- 
lish war has yet to be written—in novel 
form. Poland, Russia and France each 
have produced a great War Novel, and 
each writer approaches his subject in 
an entirely different manner. 

To read Sienkiewicz, Tolstoi and Zola 
together, is to get a pleasant sense of 
the eternal freshness of creative minds; 
all three are “modern” in the sense of 
belonging to our generation of authors; 
but while Tolstoi and Zola are this by 
their informing spirit, Sienkiewicz 


writes with the spirit of the Ancients. 

This is the reason why Sienkiewicz’s 
War Novels “With Fire and Sword” 
and “The Deluge” will never be so 
popular as Tolstoi’s “War and Peace” 
or Zola’s “Le Débicle.” 
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For the spirit of the Ancients—the 
epic note—is preeminently impersonal, 
and therefore, unpopular. The _ epic 
writer is a mere narrator whose per- 
sonality never obtrudes itself upon the 
reader; he has no desire whatever to 
air his own griefs or write of his ex- 
periences, for what he has to write of 
are the experiences of the whole world 
of men, not merely of himself. He 
must, indeed, lose sight of himself to 
attain his epic rank, and look with 
such an impartial eye beyond his own 
circle, that his range of vision becomes 
practically illimitable. What he must 
be able to describe is, not the world 
as it appears to him, but as he can im- 
agine it appearing to men entirely dif- 
ferent from himself in every thought of 
their hearts. This is a task for which 
gigantic imaginative gifts are required. 
Almost any educated man or woman 
can write down what they have them- 
selves passed through, and to this fact 
we owe the hundreds of autobiographi- 
cal novels which appear every year— 
the work of clever people it may be, in- 
teresting as human documents, yet 
quite undeserving of the title of “im- 
aginative” work. But a wholly differ- 
ent range of talent is required when 
the author has to leave experience be- 
hind his back, and adventure into the 
unknown of other men’s experiences. 
The presence or absence of the auto- 
biographical element in a book may, 
indeed, be taken as a pretty fair test 
of its literary rank. 

Now one might quite as well search 
for the personality of Homer in the 
“Iliad,” as for the personality of Sien- 
kiewicz in “The Deluge” and “With 
Fire and Sword.” This lack of the 
personal element will always be re- 
sented by the modern reader; but there 
is another and more powerful reason 
for the unpopularity of Sienkiewicz 
when compared with Tolstoi and Zola 
—he has not the emotion of the one 
nor the realism of the other. 
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The emotional description of war is 
what most readers want when they de- 
cide to read about it at all. They 
would like to know “what it feels 
like” to fight, whether the near pres- 
ence of death appals even brave men, 
and so on—and all this Tolstoi can tell 
them; while yet another class wish to 
read of more tangible things than emo- 
tions. They would like to hear some- 
thing about the agony of wounds, the 
convulsions of violent deaths, the hor- 
rors of captivity; to such, Zola’s en- 
sanguined pages will afford very real 
enjoyment—here is the realist trium- 
phant, up to the elbows in gore, ready 
with every detail of each dripping cam- 
paign! 

In this way our authors divide natu- 
rally into three distinct schools—the 
Epic, the Emotional and the Realistic. 
I should now like to try to describe 
their curiously different methods of 
presentment a little more in detail. 

The Epic, as represented by Sien- 
kiewicz, must have the first considera- 
tion. 

“The Deluge”’--that colossal book—is 
the history of the Polish wars with 
Sweden in the seventeenth century. 
Endless wars—“battles of the warrior 
with confused noise and garments 
rolled in blood’’—a record this of name- 
less fights in unknown wildernesses, of 
struggles, torments, treacheries and un- 
speakable valor. “It is written in no 
book,” he says, “how many battles the 
armies, the nobles and the people of 
the Commonwealth fought with the 
enemy. They fought in forests, in 
fields, in villages, in hamlets, in towns; 
they fought in Prussia, in Mazovia, in 

xreat Poland, in Little Poland, in Rus- 
sia, in Lithuania, in Trend; they fought 
without resting in the day and the 
night. Every clod of earth was 
drenched in blood. The names of the 
knights, their glorious deeds, their 
great devotion perished from the mem- 
ory, for the chronicler did not write 
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them down and the lute did not cele- 
brate them!” “The Deluge” chronicles 
some of them, however, and it is an 
extraordinary tribute to the skill of 
Sienkiewicz that he has been able to 
make all these hundreds of nameless 
fights a matter of absorbing interest 
to his readers. This, I think, comes 
from this wonderful faculty of giving 
a personality to the impersonal. 
Poland stands befare us as we read, 
not a mere “country on the map of Eu- 
rope,” but wasted, harried, betrayed; 
a tragic mother of the gallant sons 
who rush to death for her sake. We 
follow the story of these long and 
weary troubles as we might trace the 
sufferings of a woman dear and un- 
happy. Sienkiewicz writes of his coun- 
try’s grief with such magnetic sympa- 
thy that our one wish as we read is 
that her woes should be ended. Now 
the heroes who are (in the story) to 
work out Poland’s salvation, become 
to us dearly-loved and honored friends, 
yet we are so fired with the writer's 
patriotism that we would rather that 
every hero in the book found his grave 
if by the sacrifice Poland were deliv- 
ered; the cause, in short, matters to us, 
not the men; they are dear to us just 
because they are patriots; the interest 
of the book stands or falls on the 
country’s success or defeat. It must 
not be supposed that Sienkiewicz fails 
to create interesting characters; on 
the contrary, so splendid are his crea- 
tions, that it is little short of an un- 
kindness to have presented them for 
the admiration of dwellers in an ef- 
fete age. Kmita, the principal hero, isa 
compound of blood and bone and fire, 
a resistless foe, an equally resistless 
lover—the product of a bygone age, 
with all its virtues and most of its 
faults. He is the type of the primitive 
fighter, untouched by speculations on 
death or futurity as he faces danger, 
professing and believing a simple 
creed; a creature belonging to the un- 
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questioning “age of Faith.” See him 
as he starts on his great exploit:— 
“The thought of bursting the gigan- 
tic gun delighted him to the bottom of 
his soul... and at times pure laugh- 
ter seized him. As he had himself said, 
he felt no emotion of fear, no unquiet. 
It did not even enter his head to what 
an awful danger he was exposing him- 
self, he went on as a schoolboy goes 
to an orchard to make havoc among ap- 


ples.” Or, again, at the siege of Yasna 
Gora, he laughs at the trembling 
monks:— 


“On a sudden, Kmita stretched out 
his hand and cried ‘See, see, you have 
an experiment.’ 

“‘Jesus! Mary! Joseph!’ cried the 
young brother at the sight of the com- 
ing bomb. The bomb fell on the 
square that moment, and, snarling and 
rushing along, began to bound on the 
pavement, dragging behind a small 
blue smoke; turned once more, and 
rolling to the foot of the wall on which 
they were sitting fell into a pile of wet 
sand, which it scattered high to the 
battlement, and, losing its power, re- 
mained without motion. Luckily, it 
had fallen with the fuse up; but the 
sulphur was not quenched, for the 
smoke rose at once. 

“*To the ground! on your faces!’ 
frightened voices began to shout. But 
Kimita at the same moment sprang to 
the pile of sand, with a lightning 
movement of his hand caught the 
fuse, plucked it, pulled it out, and rais- 
ing his hand with the burning sulphur, 
cried: ‘Rise up, it is just as if you had 
pulled the teeth out of a dog; it could 
not kill a fly now.’ 

“When he had said this, he kicked 
the bomb. Those present grew numb 
at the sight of this deed, which sur- 
passed human daring..... Kmita 
laughed so heartily that his teeth glit- 
tered.” 

The book is full of such exploits, all 
of them carried out in the same spirit 
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of gay bravery. The other warriors 
in “The Deluge” are of this heroic 
breed also, and carry out their feats of 
arms with equal gallantry. None of 
them ever speculate about eternity, or 
have introspective moments of any 
kind whatever. For them, Heaven and 
Hell lay, without a shadow of doubt, 
just beyond the grave, so what was 
the need of speculating about futurity? 
Their simple creed, of course, made 
for bravery (your questioning fighter 
is not the best), and there is in these 
soldiers a delicious mixture of savage- 
ry and religion. We read of Kmita 
that, “when in the evening he was re- 
peating his Litany in peace by the blaze 
of burning villages, and the screams of 
the murdered interrupted the tally of 
his prayers, he began again from the 
beginning, so as not to burden his soul 
with the sin of inattention to the ser- 
vice of God.” This is the sort of hero 
we have to do with in these books. It 
is interesting to contrast such passages 
with some from Tolstoi, who glories 
in the introspective man. I shall quote 
some of his more characteristic pas- 
sages later. ant. 
, The Sienkiewicz heroes are equally 
'splendid in love as in war. Wherever 
our author approaches the tender pas- 
sion, it is in the purely idyllic fashion; 
and in a barbarous age, in a savage 
country, these warriors are very Bay- 
aurds—the brutalities of modern fiction 
are unknown in his pages, yet the ex- 
cessive virility of the characterization 
never suffers for a mement from this 
fact. Sienkiewicz has a tradition of 
love which he upholds unflinchingly— 
hot as flame and white as snow are 
these idyllic love stories; a combina- 
tion not often found in fiction, what- 
ever may be the case in real life. 
For books which treat of savage 
warfare, there is in “The Deluge” and 
“With Fire and Sword” a marked 
avoidance of the barbarous realism 
which the times might seem to sug- 

















gest. It is not Sienkiewicz’s method to 
gloat on the horrible or the noisome 
elements in life. What is absolutely 
necessary to say, he says; the unnec- 
essary horror is decently veiled and 
passed by. To this fact I think his 
work owes much of the classic note 
which is its characteristic. Beauty 
in one form or another must always be 
the subject of all the greatest art, and 
in losing sight of this primary truth 
how many have erred! You may get 
powerful work, amusing work, clever 
work on the line of ugliness; but the 
greatest of all is never found divorced 
from beauty. This principle has been 
grasped by Sienkiewicz from the first 
page of his books to the last. There 
inay be in them much tale of blood- 
shed and carnage and torture; but a 
golden thread runs through and 
through the dark web—the splendid 
will and courage of man glorify the 
whole blood-sodden record, and love is 
triumphant to the close. 

But I am, perhaps, writing at too 
great length about Sienkiewicz, and 
must remember how much remains to 
be said about the other two. great 
authors, his rivals. I have, however, 
sinned with deliberation; because it 
seems to me that these books attain 
to a level of greatness much higher 
than that attained to by either Tolstoi 
or Zola. There is an all-round sanity 
in them which is wholly wanting in 
Zola’s terrible depictions of war; and 
a virility which is missing in Tolstoi’s 
beautiful, mystical presentations. The 
books are, in fact, unique, and open- 
ing them for the first time we ex- 
claim :— 


Then felt I like some watcher of the 
skies 
When a new planet swims into his 
kem 
Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle 
eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his 
men 
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Looked at each other with a wild sur- 
mise, 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


. . . . . . . 


We find in Tolstoi the great Emo- 
tional exponent of war. “War and 
Peace” is not so much a description 
of war, as a description of what men 
feel when engaged in it. Tolstoi has 
the wonderful faculty of eatching and 
expressing those vague sensations, 
half thoughts, half emotions, which 
drift across the mind, and by this sys- 
tem of analysis we are made to enter 
so entirely into the feelings of every 
character in the book, that we seem 
to be identified “with each of them for 


a time. The thoughts of each soldier “™ 


while he is fighting, or as he lies 
wounded, or as he dies, are faithfully 
written down for us here, so that we 
get an impression of a fact that we 
are apt to forget—the continuousness 
of thought, even through the most aw- 
ful moments of life. These random, 
distracted thoughts of the heart at 
times of fearful crisis are conveyed 
with marvellous art—always,_ the, 
reader thinks, that through the mouth-! 
piece of each character he is on the 
brink of receiving some answer to the 
unanswerable questions of life. Fac- 
ing Death—staring at it—surely this 
soldier will be able to see an inch be- 
yond the veil? When Prince André 
lies wounded on the field wonderful 
thoughts visit him as he gazes up into 
the sky: “What peace! what rest!” he 
thought. “It was not so just now 
when I was running—we were all run- 
ning and shouting; it was not so when 
those two scared creatures were strug- 
gling for the ram-rod—the clouds were 
not floating then in that infinite space! 


How is it that I never noticed 
these infinite depths before? How 
glad I am to have seen them 


now—at last. Everything is a hollow 
delusion excepting that—thank God for 
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this peace, this silent rest!” And, 
later, when André is carried past Na- 
poleon, he thinks on and on in the 
same strain:—‘What, after all, were 
the interests, pride, elation of Na- 
poleon—what was the hero himself 
when compared with that glorious 
heaven of justice and mercy which 
his soul had felt and apprehended? 
To him everything seemed sordid, 
petty; so unlike those stern and solemn 
thoughts that had been borne in upon 
him by his utter exhaustion and expec- 
tation of death. Even with his eyes 
fixed on the Emperor he was reflecting 
on the insignificance of life, of which no 
one knew the aim or end—the still 
greater insignificance oy death, whose 
purpose is inscrutably hidden from the 
living.” 

This is different indeed from Kmita 
“seized with pure laughter” at the 
time of his greatest peril! Yet Tolstoi’s 
heroes are no cowards, oniy introspee- 
tive men—men of this century, written 
about by a man perhaps more intro- 
spective than themselves. For there 
is a good deal of the personal note in 
Tolstoi--his own opinions, not the 
opinions of his characters, his own sen- 
sations, not the sensations of other 
men, are described for us; and in this 
way a certain sameness creeps into 
the story, for the characters have so 
many sensations and thoughts in com- 
mon—beautiful as these may be. 
Every man, in the book is speculating, 
questioning, drifting to and fro on a 
sea of doubts, and never coming to 
anchorage; the analysis is really of 
one mind, not of many as it professes 
to be. But it is not, after all, with 
men that Tolstoi is concerned here, so 
much as with the consideration of 


war as a phenomenon. 

What is this scourge of God that is 
laid so heavily on the bleeding lands? 
What does it mean? How is it to be 
accounted for? Tolstoi has very defi- * 
nite views on the subject. We are far 
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too apt, says he, to assign trivial 
causes for great historical events—we 
Say, that certain kings or, certain gen- 
erals brought about certain wars, car- 
ried them through successfully or dis- 
astrously, and so on. Whereas men 
had nothing to do with it. Here is 
Tolstoi’s position:— 

“To say” (for instance) “that Na- 
poleon sacrificed the army voluntarily 
or by sheer incapacity is just as false 
as it is to say that he led his troops to 
Moscow by the vigor of his will or 
the brilliancy of his genius. In either 
case his personal action had no muore 
influence than that of the meanest private, 
it had to bow to certain laws of which 
the outcome was the resultant fact. 
... The greater the number, the 
greater the strength, says military sci- 
ence, consequently great battalions 
always win the day. But in defending 
such a proposition, military science is 
in the same kind of error as a theory 
of physics would be which, being based 
on the relation of force to mass, should 
regard the first as bearing a direct 
ratio to the second. But force is the 
product of the mass multiplied by 
velocity. And in war the force of the 
troops is also the product of the 
raass, but the multiplier is an unknown 
quantity. Military science does vaguely 
admit the existence of an unknown 
quantity, and tries to find it in the 
mathematical precision of the plans 
adopted, in the mode of arming the 
men, or more frequently in the genius of 
the leader. But the results attributable 
to this multiplier still do not agree 
with the historical facts; to discover 
this unknown @¢ we have only to give 
up once for all the hero-worship which 
leads us to ascribe extravagant im- 
portance to the measures taken by 
Commanders-in-Chief. This ¢ is the 
spirit of the men; their greater or less 
eagerness to fight, to face danger—it is 
quite irrespective of the genius of gen- 
erals..... a But Tolstoi does not 
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tuke into consideration in this much- 
reasoned theory the effect which the 
despised generals may have or may 
not have upon the all-important spirit 
of the troops. His theory deepens, 
however, into a much more mystical 
stage than this, and he takes up what 
after all, is a more reasonable posi- 
tion:— 

“The drama at last was ended. The 
Actor (Napoleon) was bidden to take 
off his finery, to wipe the paint from 
his face; he was wanted no more. The 
Manager of the Great Drama having 
allowed him to end his part, and 
stripped the Actor, now displayed him 
as he really was. ‘Look at him, see 
what you have been believing in all 
the while! Now do you not see that it 
was not he but I that moved the world?’ 
And still, blinded by the mighty move- 
ment, men were long before they un- 
derstood this.” 

You will see from these extracts how 
entirely different Tolstoi and Sienkie- 
wicz are in their outlook on war. To 
the one it is a great phenomenon hav- 
ing a mystical source—a sort of writ- 
ing on the wall of Time which all men 
may read and see there the helpless 
littleness of the creature under the 
great hand of God; while to the other 
war does not appear as a phenomenon 
in the least, but as the stirring yet 
every day work of those who are 
called to fight. To Sienkiewicz war in- 
volves no problem. 

Both of these contentions being quite 
tenable, it is interesting to find that 
Zola has constructed a third theory of 
what war is. 

I must leave my readers to judge 
for themselves which of the three is 
the most sane and reasonable. No 
doubt when a dozen other War Novel- 
ists have arisen each will bring out 
another theory, for, said Pilate, “What 
is truth?” 

. * * . * * * 


If you will have realism, there can 
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be no doubt that “Le Débfacle” takes a 
first place as the great realistic War 
Novel. 

As a mere describer Zola stands 
alone—he can describe anything so as 
to bring it vividly before the fancy of 
his readers. This wonderful gift has 
been Brought to bear upon the subject 
of war, and a remarkable book is the 
result of it. To name “Le Débacle” a 
novel would be quite absurd; but that 
it is a War Novel is undoubted. Hero 
or heroine there is none in the book, 
for the characters are the merest shad- 
ows bearing names; but France is the 
heroine, a people the hero, their fall 
and fate the plot, the interest, the 
whole—the book is steeped in passion- 
ate patriotism; more than this, “Le 
Débacle” treats of the whole Idea of 
war—Zola’s idea of it—and as such 
must be of interest. What this idea 
is, I shall show later; in the meantime, 
let me note the secret of Zola’s popu- 
larity as a War Novelist. 

It cannot be (in England) his patriot- 
ism; there is no plot to interest any 
one, neither is the characterization 
sufficiently clever to attract many 
readers; any history book will give 
with equal veracity the story of this 
campaign; but Zola alone, perhaps, 
among living writers, could have writ- 
ten of its appearances. The history 
of a campaign is one thing, and a de- 
scription of it is quite another. To put 
it quite plainly, the unvarnished hor- 
rors of “Le Débiacle” account for its 
popularity. 

At first sight one is tempted to ex- 
claim: “What an imagination the man 
must have!” till, on closer inspection, 
one sees that the book is only a mass 
of collected facts curiously untouched 
by imagination. On the emotional 
side lies Zola’s weakness—too constant 
and close observation of the mechani- 
cal details of outside things has weak- 
ened his insight into what lies below 
the surface. In “Le Débacle” the ex- 
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terior of warfare is reproduced with 
photographic accuracy, but its spirit 
is entirely missed. This is where the 
want of sympathetic imagination 
comes in. No thrilling guess at what 
war means to other men has ever swept 
through the heart of this man, who is 
ap observer and describer of what he 
himself notices on the crowded surface 
of a swarming world—and only that. 
He describes brilliantly his own idea 
of war, but cannot imagine any one 
else having any other idea of it. His 
position is accurately summed up in 
the words of one of his characters, 
who is said to have “a vision of what 
war really was—an atrocious vital 
struggle, which man should accept 
only with a grave and resigned heart, 
as he would some fatal law.” This is 
the idea which Zola carries out all 
through “Le Débifcle,” and puts into 
the mouth of all his characters. Now, 
to the majority of soldiers, war is the 
most splendid and delightful event in 
their lives; they see nothing “atro- 
cious” in it, and will even speak of it 
as the best of fun—there is little or 
nothing of the “grave and _ resigned 
heart” about them. The imaginative 
author, able to conceive of characters 
wholly different from himself, must 
have put some of this spirit into some 
of his creations, whatever his private 
views upon the subject might be. 
The National Review. 





The Wasted Life. 


The whole romance of war is absent 
from this great and terrible book; the 
iron hand of the realist does not per- 
mit of romance. That it is the history 
of a great catastrophe does not explain 
this entirely; no troops worthy the 
name—far less the great, if ill-fated 
army of France—ever went out.to war 
in the sodden spirit of Zola’s soldiers. 
Such a set of grumbling cravens would 
never have gone to death as these men 
did in the tragic fields of Sedan. For 
men will not die for nothing—the great, 
romantic Spirit of War was _ there, 
though Zola does not admit the fact. 
“The letter killeth—the Spirit giveth 
life;’ “Le Débfcle” is a brilliant de- 
scription of “the letter” of War; but 
the life that should animate the clay is 
wanting. 

¢ e & € + a * * 

Why have we no War Novelist in our 
literature who can rank along with 
these three great men, Sienkiewicz, 
Tolstoi and Zola? England surely has 
had wars enough, and writers enough— 
but the two have not joined, as it were. 
If Shakespeare had lived now-a-days 
“Henry the Fifth’ would have been a 
novel, no doubt—but then, Shakespeare 
does not live now-a-days. What can 
we say, then, but “Come, O Breath, 
and breathe on us” that the great War 
Novelist may arise! 

Jane H. Findlater. 





THE WASTED LIFE. 


The autumn hours are come—the hours that yield 
Rich harvest in each toiler’s well-tilled field. 
Alas! alas! no seed I sowed in spring 

Now meet and right for autumn’s harvesting. 


The Spectator. 


Ella Fuller Maitland. 
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THE AMATEUR POACHER. 


There is a peculiar pleasure to the 
sportsman who is fond of Nature, as 
every sportsman should be, in the kind 
of shooting that we understand by 
amateur poaching. It is not that a 
man goes out to shoot, by stealth, his 
neighbor’s game. That would indeed 
have a quality of satisfaction quite its 
own, adding the joy of the crime to the 
joy of the sport, with the further risk 
of being caught red-handed. What we 
think of, rather, is the sport of the 
man who goes out in his own covert 
for a walk with a gun to pass an hour 
or two of a winter’s afternoon, and to 
see what he can bring home for the 
pot. It is a kind of sport that really 
is most enjoyable where there is very 
little to be shot, for if there be even 
a tolerable plenty of game, then the 
bag quickly gets so heavy that to carry 
it is a sufficient burden to interfere 
with enjoyment; and to be accom- 
panied by even the most faithful 
henchman robsthe wholething of much 
of its peculiar quality. Moreover, the 
searcer the game the more interesting 
does it become to see how much youcan 
secure forthe pot; forif you can besure 
of filling that pot without trouble, 
what in the world is its use or interest 
as an element in your walk and pleas- 
ure? 

The amateur poacher is by prefer- 
ence one who goes alone; and in most 
eases I would prefer that he should 
be without the companionship even of 
a canine friend. There may be patches 
of covert where a spaniel, a terrier or 
a retriever is useful in pushing out a 
rabbit or a pheasant; but, as a rule, a 
dog—even a well-broken dog—will lose 
you more shots than he will gain you 
in this kind of shooting; you will do 
better to leave him at home, even if 
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it do mean that you lose a bird for 
want of his good nose to find it when 
you have killed it far out over thick 
covert. After all, you are not likely 
to lose anything larger than a par- 
tridge, provided it be killed dead and 
be not a “runner,” and you are unlike 
ly to drop your partridge in heavy 
covert. 

There is a special charm in going 
down the woodland ways, where the 
autumn leafage is stil) clinging on the 
bough alone, in silence, stealthily, like 
a guilty thing. One charm is that you 
see all Nature so much more at home in 
its undisturbed peace than when the 
things are being driven to you by a 
line of beaters working the covert. 
You feel that you are, as it were, a 
part of this Nature of the woodland 
that moves through the leafy ways as 
silently as yourself. For very silently 
you must move if you are to do any 
good, and to come on these keen-eared 
and quick-eyed things unawares. for 
that is what you have to do—you have 
to go so quietly, so noiselessly, and 
with such slow movement (for this last 
is a manner of approach that is too 
much neglected by those who stalk 
the “small deer”) that they shall 
scarcely suspect you of being that fear- 
ful thing, a human being, even if they 
do catch sight of you—shall at least 
pause a moment to reflect before fice- 
ing from you, with a momentary hesi- 
tution that you may make fatal. For 
this noiseless approach you _ should 
choose a day when all is damp and 
dank, when the leaf is soft and moist, 
se that it will bend without any ag- 
gressive crackling under your tread. 
Winter has come, and the leaf that has 
clung to the tree so stoutly is just be- 
ginning to give a chance of seeing the 
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creatures moving in the undergrowth. 
Hitherto as soon as a rabbit was across 
a ride, it was gone as completely as if 
a curtain had been drawn before it. 
Now the chances are better. Really 
the best way is to stand motionless and 
let the things crawl and play towards 
you. If you can but persuade yourself 
to an absolute immobility, it is won- 
derful how invisible you seem to be to 
the keen-sighted birds and’ beasts. 
Even the shyest and cleverest of the 
wood-pigeons may be deceived by it, 
though it is true that the amateur 
poacher begins to find the wood-pigeon 
a much altered and much more wary 
bird after the first covert shoots: 
He has been shot at often at 
long range with a result that has not 
injured his power of flight, but has set 
his nerves on edge and put him on the 
constant alert. For all that, the trees 
are heavy with acorns, and his crop is 
apt to be so full of them that now and 
again he pays the poacher no atten- 
tion till the enemy is near at hand, 
Then a scurry through tue oak boughs 
and a flapping of wings announce that 
a pigeon has gone away—as often as 
not, invisible. 

Although most of the trees are losing 
their leaves, the stout oaks are keeping 
them gallantly; and the pigeons, with 
their knack of getting out of a tree 
on the side remote from a gunner, are 
hard to come to terms with. The day 
when the poacher can best delude the 
pigeons is one of those days of high 
gusty wind, with a drizzle of rain in 
it. The rain will keep the leaves moist 
and the ways soft underfoot, so that 
the amateur poacher, going Agag-like, 
delicately, makes no sound; and any 
sound that he does make, to speak 
after the fashion of the Irishman of 
English proverb, is drowned in ‘the 
gusts of the storm that rattle all the 
covert’s high growth. Within the cov- 
ert the gunner is in shelter, warm 


and scarcely conscious of the winds 
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without; but the wind is soughing up 
in the trees, and occasionally pelting 
the acorns down, so that the quickest- 
eared pigeon will hear no _ footstep. 
The pigeons are in here, in this oak 
covert, but the oak wood is not their 
home. 

They do but come here to feast 
themselves full to repletion on the 
acorns, but their home and _ their 
roosting-place is in the Scotch firs of 
the big wood on the opposite side of 
the stream. Here you may stand un- 
der the trees, in the evening, and have 
good shots at them as they come in to 
roost. The pigeon has a certain meth- 
od of coming to his roosting-place that 
you ought to know if you are to make 
a'bag. There are places, but they are 
rare, where the pigeon comes in with 
such confidence that he will go straight 
to his chosen tree and bough, and set- 
tle himself there without any scout- 
ing. But, as a rule, the birds take 
some little precaution before settling. 
On a day of gusty wind, such as is best 
for the shooting of them (on a dark, 
misty, stormy day they will begin to 
come in to roost earlier, so that you 
have longer time for making a bag), 
their usual plan is to beat up till they 
have a good offing to windward of their 
roosting trees. Then they come down, 
with a slant of wind behind them, 
scudding at a furious rate over the 
tree-tops. It would be impossible for 
them to perch at the rate they are go- 
ing, and equally impossible to shoot 
quick enough to catch them before 
they have passed the gap between the 
trees that gives you your only chance 
at them. Then if all seems safe at this 
rapid survey, they will make a wide 
turn and come beating up to windward, 
slowly fighting their way to their 
haven. It is then the gunner’s oppor- 
tunity comes, when the bird is poising, 
sometimes almost motionless, against 
the breeze. By the same token, it re- 
quires a stiffish breeze to reduce the 
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strength and speed of the wood- 
pigeon to even comparative stillness; 
but he has to poise for a moment be- 
fore alighting, and if you can catch 
him at this moment it is a deadly one. 
It is a far more deadly moment than 
the next, when he will have perched 
and will have the strong armor of his 
wings folded more than half about him 
and all his feathers lying close and 
compact. Now, as he is still in flight, 
his feathers are all loose and open, 
his wings expanded, everywhere he is 
vulnerable. Yet, even so, so tough a 
bird is he that now and again, even 
when you catch him in this most fa- 
vorable pose, you may skin him of a 
fluff of feathers, and yet he will go 
away apparently unharmed. There is 
no bird in all the woodland that is his 
equal for going away with a charge 
ot shot under the skin. Should your 
pigeon, as you stand watching for 
him, settle without giving you a chance 
of a shot and also as happens often, 
in such a place that you cannot see 
him, where he sits, for the screen of 
foliage, then it is best to be in no 
special hurry to alarm him by moving 
hither and thither to get sight of him. 
You may think that so long as he sits 
there, even if you do not see him, 
others of his own kind do, so that he 
is acting all the while as a decoy to 
lure them in. Remember, if you use 
decoy birds—whether stuffed birds, 
birds you have killed, or simply the 
likenesses of birds cut out of wood or 
tin—that there is a certain position in 
which the living bird, whom you are 
trying to simulate with your imita- 
* tions, sits, and one position only—with 
regard to the wind. He will sit head 
to wind, for it is with head to wind, 
and thus only, that a bird can rise on 
the wing; and the pigeon is ever ready 
to rise on the wing at a moment’s no- 
tice. If you put up your decoy birds 
with their heads down-wind, they will 
uot have a natural look even to you, 
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if you are—as every successful ama- 
teur poacher must needs be—an ob- 
servant field naturalist; and much less 
will they have a natural look to the 
wild pigeon scouring the clouds over- 
head and seeking a safe place to come 
to roost. The decoy with head down- 
wind will not serve to inspire these 
high-fliers with any confidence—rather 
the reverse—for they will say to them- 
selves: “Why, what the mischief is 
the matter with my poor friend down 
there?” and will begin to make a care- 
ful inspection of the whole case and 
its surroundings (including you and 
your gun) accordingly. Provided you 
are careful about this matter of the 
pigeon’s attitude in relation to the 
wind, it does not so much signify that 
the decoy should be strangely unlike the 
natural pigeon. In his figure the live 
pigeon varies greatly according as it 
pleases him to wear his feathers ly- 
ing close in to his slim body, or 
bunched out like a ball; and his atti- 
tude varies no less, accordingly, as he 
is pluming himself or simply resting 
in meditation. So that a thing of wood 
or tin, hoisted up to the tree-top, looks 
just as real to the live bird looking 
down on it as the best stuffed imita- 
tion. It is worth the while of the ama- 
teur poacher to have some of these 
dummies arranged on long, light, joint- 
ed poles, for there is no creature more 
easily deceived by its gregarious in- 
stincts than the pigeon that is usually 
sv shy and wily. 

But just now, in the acorn time, 
when the pigeons come to the oak 
trees, you will hear them far more 
often than you will see them, and 
dummies are really not much use, for 
come to the acorns they will, dummies 
or no dummies, and it is not very easy 
to get a dummy up on those oak trees, 
which are still dense with foliage, in 
a manner that is even passably natu- 
ral. As a rule, all you know about 
the pigeon is a hustle in the trees 
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overhead, as you go your steaithy way 
through the covert, a great flap and 
clap of wings and a glimpse of a ghost 
of a bird scudding away on the other 
side of the leafage. There is small 
chance of a shot at it, and despair and 
rage possess you. But now and again 
one will forget the cunning common 
to its kind, and give you a sight of 
itself within easy range in a gap be- 
tween the trees. At such times, the 
pigeon with his crop loaded with 
acorns seems an easier mark, and 
less hard and tough, than when he is 
leaner and in better case for flight. 
The rabbits dash across the soft, 
mossy ride in front of you, and some- 
times one stops in the underwood so 
that the poacher, shooting for the pot, 
might make sure of a rabbit pie with 
no trouble. But though there is no 
trouble in the shooting of the coney, 
there is a trouble about the carrying 
of him, trouble that old experience is 
likely to bring to the mind of the 
poacher clearly. He has to be his own 
game carrier. It behooves him then 
tu shoot with discrimination. He is 
but a foolish poacher, of the amateur 
class at least, who loads up his bag 
with rabbits, when he may, later, 
want a place for some quarry more 
glorious, such as partridge or pheas- 
ant. The prudent poacher will shoot 
his rabbits either first or last, that is 
to say, presumably, at the point of 
his domain near his house, so that, if 
shot first, he may then and there put 
them into a secret cache, where he may 
retrieve them on his way home, or, if 
shot last, that in that case also he may 
not have too far to carry them. It is 
the part of the wise poacher to make 
up his mind before starting as to the 
number of rabbits he is prepared to 
earry on his back. So many he will 
shoot as he enters his preserves, or on 
the first opportunity thereafter, but if 
he cannot reach this modest limit in 
the first covert he tries he should think 
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no more again of rabbit till he comes 
back to that home cover, where he will 
have laid his coneys in cache, trusting 
to make up the total when he returns 
to that covert. By so doing he will 
have far less labor than if he were 
to shoot rabbits throughout his ex- 
pedition, and to go with a light burden 
is to go with a light heart and, what 
is more indispensable for the immedi- 
ate purpose, with a light step. 

There is not much chance of a 
pheasant in the covert where you have 
set all the wild things on the watch 
by firing at bunnies, and this is a con- 
sideration which makes it the more 
advisable to shoot the rabbits in one 
covert only. But beyond this first cov- 
ert there is a stubble in the country 
where we best love to go poaching. 
This year at least it is a stubble, and 
as it is the only stubble of any size 
for many a field round, it is a sure 
draw for partridges. But how to get 
at them, poaching, that is to say with- 
out a helper, is a puzzle. One covey 
is up and away as soon as one’s nose is 
over the gate of the field. They settle 
in a strip of roots that lie, as if by the 
planting of Providence, on the far side 
of the stubble. Even as we go after 
them a little party of three rises with- 
in easy shot on the left, and from 
these a brace is bagged. Then for the 
birds on the roots. At this time of 
yéar they are like greyhounds, and 
despite swift and stealthy going (per- 
hapg the lucky double shot that bagged 
the brace of birds alarmed them) they 
get up practically out of shot at a 
great distance from their alighting 
place. A wild shot, an imprudently 
long shot, for which instant and poig- 
nant remorse follows, is sent after 
them. It is one of the worst features 
of this amateur poaching, that the 
keenness to make the bag, to fill the 
pot, tempts one to fearful sins—to the 
long shot, and on the outsides, where 
there is not much chance of seeing 


























him again, even to the fearful crime 
(it is almost too henious to commit to 
writing) of shooting on the ground the 
wandering cock pheasant, The con- 
fession is made, and a weight seems 
released from the chest by the mak- 
ing, but it has cost pain and the 
shame tingles still. So after these 
partridges we go, to some “rough” as 
the locals call it—ground of long grass 
and fern covert, giving fine protection 
for partridges—in the hope that the 
birds may be there. It is on this sort 
of stuff, if the poacher be alone, that 
he may best hope to make something 
of a bag of partridges, for out of it 
the birds, if you come on them quickly 
after they have alighted, will rise 
singly, and so give you opportunities 
that you hardly can expect on stubble 
or roots. But for this once the birds 
are disappointing, they have missed 
“the rough” and gone who shall say 
whither? So then the program is, 
perhaps, to cross the river and go up 
to the big wood on the other side, 
where the pheasants are said, by 
the farmer who does the amateur keep- 
ing, as we do the amateur poaching, 
to be “extraordinary.” Extraordinary 
the pheasant is, in that wood, in the 
sense of being a bird that in the ordi- 
nary way you do not see. But that is 
not the sense in which the farmer- 
keeper means it. On the way down to 
the river a glance up to a rough field 
on the right shows a partridge covey, 
probably our old friends who were not 
in “the rough,” running up at their 
best speed over the field. So then we 
squat awhile, until the birds have got 
their confidence, and then, crawling 
under cover of the fence, begin a sys- 
tematic stalk. It is wonderful how 
trying to the wind it is, thus stalking 
doubled up. It sets all the pulses beat- 
ing. But the lie of the ground favors 
the stalker, and soon we are almost 
within shot of the birds, when up they 
rise—only a single laggard, perhaps 
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wounded before, gives a chance of a 
shot, and out of breath and with pulses 
beating we miss him badly. So now 
we leave this harassed covey and 
down to the river again. There is a 
moorhen here, who goes out with a 
great fuss and flurry as we come to 
the water, and him we shoot, for all 
is grist that comes to the mill, and 
the moorhen is a better bird for the 
pot than he gets credit for (luckily for 
him). Moreover, he is a_ shocking 
marauder of pheasant’s food, so he is 
slain without a pang of remorse. 
Crossing the river—it is not much 
more than a ditch—is a work of some 
art, by means of a single tree stem 
felled to lie across it. It is of soft 
willow, and the water-rats have been 
busy gnawing it away, and making 
it no secure way of passing. But it is 
the only one and so has to. serve. 
There is many a chance at a rabbit as 
we come to the big wood, but this is 
not the place for the rabbit slaying. 
The big wood is a wonderful place. 
Columns of great fir trees go up dark 
and solemn under the canopy of their 
dense foliage, so that it is like shoot- 
ing in a cathedral, with the trunks of 
the great trees for columns. This is the 
spot beloved by the pigeons for roost- 
ing. Several go out as we come along, 
and of them we get one that falls in 
a great white cloud of feathers, feath- 
ers that keep floating down through the 
still air under the fir-tree canopy long 
after the bird has been picked and 
bagged. One or two come _  swoop- 
ing over a gap between the trees 


as we stand motionless, and at 
them we make _ very indifferent 
practice. We ought to wait till 


they circle round again up-wind, to 
alight. But here the fir trees are so 
dense that not one bird in five that 
alights would you be able to see 
through the dark green curtain. In 
fact, one does come sailing in just 
now, as if to test the point, and set- 
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tles in a tree within easy range. But 
it is impossible to locate the bird in 
the mass of foliage. Once we think we 
see him, and propose to “draw a bead,” 
but then doubt assails us, and a 
stealthy move to another point of view 
shows that this was not a pigeon at 
all, but we believe from here that we 
see him somewhere else. A little 
further study shows this too to be but 
a simulacrum, and we give it up again. 
Then it seems that the only solution 
is to creep somewhat nearer, and 
chance getting a real sight of him sit- 
ting, or else a snap shot as he flies 
out—the latter far more _ probable. 
But immediately he defeats both. the 
one calculation and the other by sail- 
ing away from behind a mass of foli- 
age that gives one not the faintest ex- 
cuse for firing, and from another part 
altogether from either of those in 
which we fancied we had located him. 
For the present, that is all that is to 
be done with pigeons, which we con- 
demn as scheming and deceitful birds. 
There are but two in the bag, though 
likely twenty have been one way or 
another within shot of us. 

The big wood does not consist en- 
tirely of the fir-trees. If that was so it 
would be grand indeed, but beyond all 
description gloomy, and it is relieved 
and its beauty increased by the ,con- 
trast with oaks, beeches, chestnuts, 
alder-bushes, spruces. There is a 
great variety. Here and there are 


patches that have been cut lately, 
and are still low. It is here, the 
farmer-keeper tells us, that the 


pheasants lie, but a_ suspicion is 
aroused by the word “lie,” in connec- 
tion with the pheasants in this wood 
and the keeper’s tales about them. It 
is a suspicion that impresses itself 
with ever-growing force as we walk 
through the wood so very stealthily, 
and yet see so very little game. The 
fact is, that there are several rights of 
way through all these preserves in 
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which we are poaching. There are 
others, not amateur poachers, like our- 
selves, but real professionals, who find 
it much to their advantage to stroll 
along these rights of way with hands 
innocently in their pockets, but a cou- 
ple of lurchers, that run without 
tongue, ranging the coverts on each 
side. And what shall you say to 
them? Dogs are cheap. If you shoot 
one, another comes; and, after all, it is 
hateful work shooting a dog, the friend 
of man—far worse than the sitting 
cock pheasant. You cannot catch the 
real criminal, the dog’s owner, for he 
will disclaim ownership at once, when 
he is taxed with it, and the dog is 
caught red-handed. You may catch 
the dog so, but you cannot catch the 
owner red-handed. So the man gets 
off, to buy another dog next day. It 
is necessary to say all this, because it 
is necessary to apologize in some 
measure for our own poaching—even 
in the amateurest fashion. For, even 
in this fashion, it would not do either 
in a covert in which there was any 
head of game worth preserving, or in 
a covert in which a tolerable head of 
game might be preserved; but the cov- 
ert being what it is, a beautiful place 
to roam in and yet so cut by public 
footways—public, and yet scarcely ever 
traversed except for poaching pur- 
poses—it is an ideal hunting-ground 
of the poacher, whether professional or 
amateur, being altogether beautiful, 
capable of holding a few wild pheas- 
ants, enough to give a little sport in 
this modest way, and not enough to be 
spoiled by this modest sporting, nor 
enough to give sport in any way more 
ambitious. 

It is in the cut part—what the 
farmer-keeper calls the “short cut”— 
that there is best hope of finding a 
pheasant; and there is no knowing, of 
course, how many may be running 
through at the far end as one comes on, 
but within anything like shot only one 
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gets up, and is slain in ignominious 
fashion a tergo, shot in the tail—of ne- 
cessity in the tail, since it is the only 
part of his anatomy that he presents. A 
hen pheasant—the first was a cock— 
jumps out as we get out of the big 
wood, giving a better shot, for she 
erosses to the right, and can be killed 
im cleaner fashion. 

So that is practically the end of it, 
and it is time to be working home- 
ward. On the way, before looking in 
at that smaller covert, to make up the 
tale of rabbits, it will be as well to 
have a glance over the stubble-field 
to see what is going forward—whether 
coveys have come in again or any 
pheasants have strayed out to feed. 
On first appearance in the field one is 
aware of a sudden bobbing down of 
several heads. One had not seen them 
before they bobbed, nor are they visi- 
ble any more now that the bobbing 
has been done. It is only the move- 
ment that betrayed them, and now we 
know just what it means. A little 
covey had been drawing together, for 
it is latish and near roosting-time, and 
suddenly squatted at the gunner’s ap- 
pearance. And now there is no help 
to be obtained from any covert, no 
chance of approaching them unseen. 
The only hope is that as they have 
squatted, with the evident intention of 
letting themselves be passed by, and 
evidently in the belief that they have 
not been seen, so they may continue to 
squat in that comfortable illusion till 
we can edge up to them near enough 
to get a shot. Edging is the only 
chance for it. If one were to face 
them squarely and walk towards them, 
they would be off in a minute, know- 
ing that they were sure to have to rise 
sooner or later, and preferring the 
sooner, as meaning at longer range. 
But if you walk as if you were going 
to pass them at some distance, with 
sideways edgings towards them now 
and again, which will not arouse much 
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suspicion, then there is hope that they 
may continue in the fond fancy that 
you are going to pass them by until it 
is too late for them to find safety in 
flight. And this is in fact what hap- 
pens. Towards roosting-time the birds 
will rise with reluctance, and one gets 
an easy shot—could, indeed, had one 
the heart, decimate them terribly on 
the ground, for they are packed close. 
A brace, as they rise, ought to have 
been the bag here, but it was not, for 
there is something about this edging 
approach and sideways glance of the 
eye that seems to throw the eye out 
of gear. It feels strained, and the 


. feeling seems to affect the shooting. 


The first barrel misses the bird en- 
tirely—a real bad miss; and the second, 
fired with a savage fury, sends one, 
not cleanly killed, but scuttering, 
down. However, the stubble is low, 
there is no covert, he is quickly 
bagged, and then on to the little plan- 
tation, where the tale of rabbits, the 
day’s burden, is soon made up, and 
so it is time for home. 

It may be a heavy bag for a man, 
but it is not a heavy day’s shooting. 
That however is the last thing in life 
that we went out for. It was not a 
day’s shooting that we went for, but 
a walk with a gun. And, so regarded, 
it has been charming; very beautiful, 
with opportunites of studying the ways. 
of the wild things of the earth, with 
enough shooting to keep your eyes 
awake, and a fatigue sufficient to 
make you sleep sound. Also there is 
food for the pot, to rejoice the heart 
of the cook. You have had a day that 
accords as perfectly with the ideal of 
the contemplative man’s recreation as 
any that Izaak Walton could imagine 
for you. You have had ample leisure 
to arrange your thoughts, and return 
with a mind at ease with itself and 


with your fellow-creatures. If these 
be not some well-spent hours, how 
shall we spend them well? e 
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With the first bite of the frost the 
way of the amateur poacher, as of 
more grave transgressors, becomes 
hard. The wild bird and beast may sit 
the tamer, but against that, as a 
heavier weight in the balance, must be 
placed the resounding crackle of your 
footstep on the frozen leaf and twig, 
though you go with never such Agag- 
like delicacy. And yet it is worth the 
going, even if but a light bag reward 
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you. If the woodland was beautiful 
before, it is even more so now, when 
every blade and spray are frosted, and 
glitter like silver in the sun, or shim- 
mer, pearly gray, in the shade. Then 
the walk through the woods becomes 
a study of phrases to express it all, 
study to express the inexpressible. 
It can be seen, perhaps it can be im- 
agined, most certainly it cannot be ex- 
pressed. 
Horace G. Hutchinson. 
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It was the first morning at our se- 
lection on Lahey’s Creek. Things 
looked a lot brighter than they did 
the night before. Things always look 
brighter in the morning—more so in 
the Australian Bush, I should think, 
than in most other places. It is when 
the sun goes down on the dark bed 
of the lonely bush, and the sunset 
flashes like a sea of fire and then 
fades, and then glows out again, like 
a bank of coals, and then burns away 
to ashes—it is then that old things 
come home to one. And strange, new- 
old things too, that haunt and depress 
you terribly, and that you can’t un- 
derstand. I often think how, at sun- 
set, the past must come home to new- 
chum blacksheep, sent out to Aus- 
tralia and drifted into the bush. They 
can’t have much brains, as a rule, or 
the loneliness would drive them mad. 

I'd decided to let James (Mary’s 
brother) take the team for a trip or 
two. He could drive all right; he was 
a better business man, and no doubt 
would manage better than me—as long 
as the novelty lasted; and I’d stay at 
home for a week or so, till Mary got 
used to the place, or I could get a 
girl from somewhere to come and stay 


with her. The first weeks or few 
months of loneliness are the worst, as 
a rule, I believe, as they say the first 
weeks in jail are—I was never there. 
I know it’s so with tramping or hard 
graft;' the first day or two are twice 
as hard as any of the rest. But, for 
my part, I could never get used to 
loneliness and dulness; the last days 
used to be the worst with me; then I’d 
have to make a move, or drink. When 
you’ve been too much and too long 
alone in a lonely place, you begin to 
do queer things and think queer 
thoughts—provided you have any im- 
agination at all. You'll sometimes sit 
of an evening and watch the lonely 
track, by the hour, for a horseman or a 
cart or some one that’s never likely 
to come that way—some one, or a 
stranger, that you can’t and don’t 
really expect to see. I think that most 
men who have been alone in the bush 
for any length of time—and married 
couples too—are more or less mad, 
With married couples it is generally 
the husband who is painfully shy and 
awkward when strangers come. The 
woman seems to stand the loneliness 
better, and can hold her own with 


1 “Graft,” work. 
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strangers, as a rule. It’s only after- 
wards, and looking back, that you see 
how queer you got. Shepherds and 
boundary-riders, who are alone for 
months, must have their periodical 
spree at the nearest shanty, else they’d 
go raving mad. Drink is the only 
break in the awful monotony, and the 
yearly or half-yearly spree is the only 
thing they’ve got to look forward to; 
it keeps their minds fixed on some- 
thing definite ahead. 

But Mary kept her head pretty well 
through the first months of loneliness. 
Weeks, rather, I should say, for it 
wasn’t as bad as it might have been 
farther up-country; there was gener- 
ally some one came of a Sunday after- 
noon—a spring-cart with a couple of 
women, or maybe a family—or a lanky 
shy bush native or two on lanky shy 
horses. On a quiet Sunday, after I'd 
brought Jim home, Mary would dress 
him and herself—just the same as if 
Wwe were in town—and make me get 
up on one end and put on a collar and 
take her and Jim for a walk along 
the creek. She said she wanted to 
keep me civilized. She tried to make 
a gentleman of me for years, but gave 
it up gradually. 

I forgot to tell you that some time 
after I brought Jim home from Gul- 
gong, and while I was at home with 
the team for a few days, nothing 
would suit Mary but she must go over 
to Brighten’s shanty and see Brighten’s 
sister-in-law—the woman who saved 
little Jim’s life when he had convul- 
sions on the road. I’d smoothed over 
that story and shortened it a lot, when 
I told it to Mary—I didn’t want to up- 
set her. 

So James drove her over one morn- 
ing in the spring-cart; it was a 
long way, and they stayed at Brizh- 
ten’s over night and didn’t get back 
till late the next afternoon. I'd got 
the place in a pig-muck, as Mary said, 
“doing for’ myself, and I was having 
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a snooze on the sofa when they got 
back. The first thing I remember was 
some one stroking my head and kissing 
me, and I heard Mary saying, “My 
poor boy! My poor old boy!” I sat up 
with a jerk. I thought that Jim was 
gone again. But it seems that Mary 
was only referring to me. Then she 
started to pull gray hairs out of my 
head and put ’em in an empty match- 
box—to see how many she'd get. She 
used to do this when she felt a bit 
soft. I don’t know what she said to 
Brighten’s sister-in-law or what Brigh- 
ten’s sister-in-law said to her, but 
Mary was extra gentle for the next 
few days. 

It would take her a long time to pull 
the gray hairs out of my head now. 
But—ah, well!—I suppose it was all 
my own fault. They say you only see 
the mistakes of life when you look 
behind. You only see the miseries 
then—the sufferings that had to be 
and couldn’t be helped. 

Well. It was the first morning on 
the creek; I was greasing the wag- 
on-wheels, and James out after the 
horse, and Mary hanging out clothes, 
in an old print dress and a big, ugly 
white hood, when I heard her being 
hailed as “Hi, missus!” from the 
front slip-rails. 

It was a boy on horseback. He was 
a light-haired, very much-freckled 
boy of fourteen or fifteen, with a small 
head, but with limbs, especially his 
bare, sun-blotched shanks, that might 
have belonged to a grown person. He 
had a good face and frank gray eyes. 
An old, nearly black cabbage-tree hat 
rested on the butts of his ears, turn- 
ing them out at right angles from his 
head, and rather dirty sprouts they 
were. He wore a dirty, torn Crimean 
shirt; and, with the wide waistband 
gathered under a greenhide belt, a pair 
of man’s moleskin trousers rolled up 
above the knees. I noticed, later on, 
that, even when he wore trousers short 
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enough for him, he always rolled ’em 
up above the knees when on horse- 
back, for some reason of his own; to 
suggest leggings, perhaps, for he had 
them rolled up in all weathers, and 
he wouldn’t have bothered to save 
them from the sweat of the horse, even 
if that horse ever sweated. 

He was seated astride a three-bushel 
bag thrown across the ridge-pole of a 
big gray horse, with a coffin-shaped 
head, and built astern something after 
the style of a roughly put up _hip- 
roofed box-bark humpy.? His color 
was like old box-bark, too, a dirty 
bluish-gray; and, one time, when I 
saw his rump looming out of the scrub, 
{ really thought it was some old shep- 
herd’s hut that I hadn’t noticed there 
before. When he cantered it was like 
the humpy starting off on its corner- 
posts. 

“Are you Mrs Wilson?” asked the 
boy. 

“Yes,” said Mary. 

“Well, mother told me to ride acrost 
and see if you wanted anythink. We 
killed lars’ night, and I’ve fetched a 
piece er cow.” 

“Piece of what?” asked Mary. 

He grinned, and handed across the 
rail a sugar-bag with something heavy 
in the bottom of it, which nearly 
jerked Mary’s arm out when = she 
took it. It was a _ piece of beef, 
that looked as if it had _ been 
cut off with a wood-axe, but it was 
fresh and clean. 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” cried Mary. She 
was always impulsive, save to me 
sometimes. “I was just wondering 
where we were going to get any fresh 
meat. How kind of your mother! Tell 
her I’m very much obliged to her in- 
deed.” And she felt behind her for 
a poor little purse she had. “And now 
—how much did your mother say it 
would be?” 


2«Humpy,” a rough hut. 
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The boy blinked ac and 
scratched his head. 

“How much will it be,” he repeated, 
puzzled. “Oh—how much does _ it 
weigh, I s’pose—yer—mean. Well, it 
ain’t been weighed at all—we ain’t got 
no scales. A butcher does all that sort 
ot think. We just kills it, and cooks 
it, and eats it—and goes by guess. 
What won’t keep we salts down in the 
cask. I reckon it weighs about a ton, 
by the weight of it, if yer wanter 
know. Mother thought that if she sent 
any more, it would go bad before you 
could scoff* it. I can’t see—” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mary, getting con- 
fused. “But what I want to know is, 
how do you manage when you sell 
i 

He glared at her, and scratched his 
head. “Sell it? Why, we only goes 
halves in a steer with some one, or 
sells steers to the butcher—or maybe 
some meat to a party of fencers or sur- 
veyors, or tank-sinkers, or them sorter 
people——” 

“Yes, yes; but what I want to know 
is how much am I to send your mother 
for this?’ 

“How much—what?” 

“Money, of course, you stupid boy,” 
said Mary. “You seem a very stupid 
boy.” 

Then he saw what she was driving 
at. He began to fling his heels con- 
vulsively against the sides of his 
horse, jerking his body backward and 
forward at the same time, as if to 
wind up and start some clockwork 
machinery inside the horse, that made 
it go, and seemed to need repairing 
or oiling. 

“We ain't that sorter people, mis- 
sus,” he said. “We don’t sell meat to 
new people that come to settle here.” 
He jerked his thumb contemptuously 
towards the ridges, “Go over ter Wall’s 
if yer wanter buy meat; they sells 


her, 


3*‘Scoff,” eat. 
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meat ter strangers.” (Wall was the 
big squatter over the ridges.) 

“Oh!” said Mary, “I’m 980 sorry. 
Thank your mother for me. She is 
kind.” 

“Oh that’s nothink. She said to tell 
yer she'll be up as soon as she can. 
She’d have come up yisterday evening 
—she thought yer’d feel lonely comin’ 
new to a place like this—but she 
couldn’t git up.” 

The machinery inside the old horse 
showed signs of starting. You almost 
heard the wooden joints creak as he 
lurched forward, like an old propped- 
up humpy when the rotting props give 
way; but at the sound of Mary’s voice 
he settled back on his foundations 
again. It must have been a very poor 
selection that couldn’t afford a better 
spare horse than that. 

“Reach me that lump er wood, will 
yer missus?” said the boy, and he 
pointed to one of my “spreads” (for 
the team-chains) that lay inside the 
fence. “I'll fling it back agin over 
the fence when I git this ole cow 
started.” 

“But wait a minute—lI’ve forgotten 
your mother’s name,” said Mary. 

He grabbed at his thatch impatiently. 
“Me mother—oh!—the old woman’s 
name’s Mrs. Spicer. (Git up, karnt 
yer!)” He twisted himself round, and 
brought the stretcher down on one of 
the horse’s “points” (and he had many) 
with a crack that must have jarred his 
wrist. 

“Do you go to school?” asked Mary. 
There was a three-days-a-week school 
over the ridges at Wall’s station. 

“No!” he jerked out, keeping his legs 
going. “Me—why I’m going on fur fif- 
teen. The last teacher at Wall’s fin- 
ished me. I’m going to Queensland 
next month drovin’.” (Queensland 
border was about four hundred miles 
away.) 

“Finished you? How?’ asked Mary. 
“Me edgercation of course! How do 
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yer expect me to start this horse when 
yer keep talkin’?”’ 

He split the “spread” over the horse’s 
point, threw the piece over the fence, 
and was off, his elbows and legs fling- 
ing wildly, and the old saw-stool lum- 
bering along the road like an old 
working bullock trying a canter. That 
horse wasn’t a trotter. 

And next month he did start for 
Queensland. He was a younger son 
and a surplus boy on a wretched, pov- 
erty-stricken selection; and as there 
was “northin’ doin’” in the district, 
his father (in a burst of fatherly kind- 
ness, I suppose) made him a present 
of ‘the old horse and a new pair of 
Blucher boots, and I gave him an old 
saddle and a coat, and he started for 
the Never Never Country. 

And I'll bet he got there. But I’m 
doubtful if the old horse did. 

Mary gave the boy five shillings, 
and I don’t think he had anything 
more than a clean shirt and an extra 
pair of white cotton socks. 

“Spicer’s farm” was a big bark 
humpy on a patchy clearing in the na- 
tive apple-tree scrub. The clearing 
was fenced in by a light “dog-legged” 
fence (a fence of sapling poles resting 
on forks and X-shaped uprights), and 
the dusty ground round the house was 
almost entirely covered with cattle- 
droppings. There was no attempt at 
cultivation when I came to live on the 
Creek; but there were oid furrow- 
marks amongst the stumps of another 
shapeless patch in the scrub near the 
hut. There was a wretched sapling 
cow-yard and calf-pen, and a cow-hail 
with one sheet of bark over it for shel- 
ter. There was no dairy to be seen, 
and I suppose the milk was set in one 
of the two skillion rooms—or lean-to’s 
behind the hut—the other was “the 
boys’ bedroom.” The Spicers kept a 
few cows and steers and had thirty or 
forty sheep. Mrs. Spicer used to drive 
down the Creek once a-week, in her 
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rickety old spring-cart, to Cobborah, 
with butter and eggs. The hut was 
nearly as bare inside as it was out— 
just a frame of “round-timber” (sap- 
ling poles) covered with bark. The 
furniture was permanent (unless you 
rooted it up), like in our kitchen; a 
rough slab table on stakes driven into 
the ground, and seats made the same 
way. Mary told me afterwards that 
the beds in the bag-and-bark parti- 
tioned-off room (“mother’s bedroom’’) 
were simply poles laid side by side on 
cross-pieces supported by stakes driven 
into the ground, with straw mattresses 
and some worn-out bed-clothes. Mrs. 
Spicer had an old patchwork quilt, in 
rags, and the remains of a white one, 
and Mary said it was pitiful to see 
how these things would be spread over 
the beds—to hide them as much as 
possible—when she went down there. 
A packing-case, with something like an 
old print skirt draped round it, and a 
cracked looking-glass (without a 
frame) on top, was the dressing-table. 
There were a couple of gin-cases for 
a wardrobe. The boys’ beds were 
three-bushel bags stretched between 
poles fastened to uprights. The floor 
was the original surface, tramped 
hard, worn uneven with much sweep- 
ing, and with puddles in rainy weather 
where the roof leaked. Mrs. Spicer 
used to stand old tins, dishes and buck- 
ets under as many of the leaks as she 
could. The saucepans, kettles and 
boilers were old kerosene-tins and bil- 
lies. They used kerosene-tins, too, cut 
longways in halves for setting the milk 
in. The plates and cups were of tin; 
there were two or three cups without 
saucers, and a crockery plate or two 
—also two mugs, cracked and without 
handles, one with “For a Good Boy” 
and the other with “For a Good Girl” 
on it; but all these were kept on the 
mantel-shelf for ornament and for 
company. They were the only orna- 
ments in the house, save for a little 
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wooden clock that hadn’t gone for 
years. Mrs. Spicer had a superstition 
that she had “some things packed 
away from the children.” 

The pictures were cut from old cop- 
ies of the “Illustrated Sydney News” 
and pasted on to the bark. I remem- 
ber this, because I remembered, long 
ago, the Spencers, who were our 
neighbors when I was a boy, had the 
walls of their bedroom covered with 
illustrations of the American Civil 
War, cut from illustrated London pa- 
pers, and I used to “sneak” into 
“mother’s bedroom” with Fred Spen- 
cer, whenever we got the chance, aud 
gloat over the prints. I gave him a 
blade of a pocket-knife once, for tak- 
ing me in there. 

I saw very little of Spicer. He was 
a big, dark, dark-haired and whiskered 
man. I had an idea that he wasn’t 
a selector at all, only a “dummy” for 
the squatter of the Cobborah run, 
You see, selectors were allowed to 
take up land on runs, or _ pastoral 
leases. The squatters kept them off 
as much as possible, by all manner of 
dodges and paltry persecutions. The 
squatter would get as much freehold 
as he could afford, “select” as much 
land as the law allowed one man to 
take up, and then .employ dummies 
(dummy selectors) to take up bits of 
land that he fancied about his run, 
and hold them for him. 

Spicer seemed gloomy and unsoci- 
able. He was seldom at home. He 
was generally supposed to be away 
shearin’ or fencin’ or “wirkin’” on 
somebody’s station. It turned out that 
the last six months he was awarit was 
on the evidence of a cask of beef and 
a hide with a brand cut out, found in 
his camp on a fencing contract up- 
country, and which he and his mates 
couldn’t account for satisfactorily, 
while the squatter could. Then the 
family lived mostly on bread and 
honey, or bread and treacle, or bread 

















and dripping, and tea. Every ounce 
of butter and every egg was needed 
for the market, to keep them in flour, 
tea and sugar. Mary found that out, 
but couldn’t help them much—except 
by “stuffing” the children with bread 
and meat or bread and jam whenever 
they came up to our place—for Mrs. 
Spicer was proud with the pride that 
lies down in the end and turns its face 
to the wall and dies. 

Once, when Mary asked Annie, the 
eldest girl at home, if she was hungry, 
she denied it—but she looked it. A 
ragged mite she had with her ex- 
plained things. The little fellow 
said— 

“Mother told Annie not to say we 
was hungry if yer asked; but if yer 
give us anything to eat, we was to 
take it, an’ say thenk yer, Mrs. Wil- 
son.” 

“I wouldn’t ’a’ told yer a lie; but I 
thought Jimmy would split on me, 
Mrs. Wilson,” said Annie. “Thenk 
yer, Mrs. Wilson.” 

She was not a big woman. She was 
gaunt and flat-chested, and her face 
was “burnt to a brick,” as they say 
out there. She had brown eyes, nearly 
red, and a little wild-looking at times, 
and a sharp face—ground sharp by 
hardship—the cheeks drawn in. She 
had an expression like—well, like a 
woman who had been very curious and 
suspicious at one time, and wanted 
to know everybody’s business and hear 
everything, and had lost all her curi- 
osity, without losing the expression or 
the quick, suspicious movements of 
the head. I don’t suppose you under- 
stand. I can’t explain it any other 
way. She was not more than forty. 

I remember the first morning I saw 
her. I was going up the Creek to look 
at the selection for the first time, and 
called at the hut to see if she had a 
Lit of fresh mutton, as I had none and 
was sick of “corned beef.” 
“Yes—of—course,” she said, in a 
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sharp, nasty tone, as if to say, “Is 
there anything more you want while 
the shop’s open?” I'd met just the 
same sort of woman years. before 
while I was carrying swag between 
the shearing-sheds in the awful scrubs 
out west of the Darling river, so I 
didn’t turn on my heels and walk 


away. I waited for her to speak 
again. 
“Come—inside,” she said, “and sit 


down. I see you've got the wagon 
outside. I s’pose your name’s Wilson, 
ain’t it? You’re thinkin’ about takin’ 


on Harry Marshfield’s selection up the 
Creek, so I heard. Wait till I fry you 
a chop and boil the billy.” 

Her voice sounded, more than any- 
thing else, like a voice coming out of 
a phonograph—I heard one in Sydney 
the other day—and not like a voice 
coming out of her. But sometimes 
when she got outside her every-day lire 
on this selection she spoke in a sort 
of—in a sort of lost, groping-in-the- 
dark kind of voice. 

She didn’t talk much this time—ijust 
spoke in a mechanical way of the 
drought, and the hard times, “an’ but- 
ter ’n’ eggs bein’ down, an’ her hus- 
ban’ an’ eldest son bein’ away, an’ 
that makin’ it so hard for her.” 

I don’t know how many children she 
had. I never got a chance to count 
them, for they were nearly all small, 
and shy as pickaninnies, and used to 
run and hide when anybody came. 
They were mostly nearly as black as 
pickaninnies too. She must have av- 
eraged a baby a year for years—and 
God only knows’ how she got over her 
confinements. Once, they said, she 
only had a black gin with her. She 
had an elder boy and girl, but she sel- 
dom spoke of them. The girl, “’Liza,” 
was “in service in Sydney.” I’m 
afraid I knew what that meant. The 
elder son was “away.” He had been 
a bit of a favorite round there. it 
seemed. 
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.Some one might ask her, “How’s 
your son Jack, Mrs. Spicer?’ or, 
“Heard of Jack lately? and where is 
he now ?” 

“Oh, he’s somewheres up country,” 
she’d say in the “groping” voice, or 
“He’s drovin’ in Queenslan’,” or 
“Shearin’ on the Darlin’ the last time 
I heerd from him.” “We ain’t had a 
line from him  since—les’ see—since 
Chris’mas ‘fore last.” 

And she’d turn her haggard eyes in 
a helpless, hopeless sort of way 
towards the west—towards “up-coun- 
try” and “Out Back.” 

The eldest girl at home was nine or 
ten, with a little old face and lines 
across her forehead; she had an older 
expression than her mother. Tommy 
went to Queensland, as I told you. 
The oldest son at home, Bill, (older 
than Tommy), was “a bit wild.” 

I’ve passed the place in smothering 
hot mornings in December, when the 
droppings about the cow-yard had 
crumpled to dust that rose in the 
warm, sickly, sunrise wind, and seen 
that woman at work in the cow yard, 
“bailing up” and leg-roping cows, 
milking, or hauling at a rope round 
the neck of a half-grown calf that was 
too strong for her (and she was tough 
as fencing-wire), or humping great 
buckets of sour milk to the pigs or the 
“poddies” (hand-fed calves) in the pen. 
l’'d get off the horse and give her a 
hand sometimes with a young steer, 
or a cranky old cow that wouldn’t 
“bail-up” and threatened her with her 
horns. She’d say— 

“Thenk [thank] yer, Mr. Wilson. 
Do yer think we’re ever goin’ to have 
any rain?” 

I’ve ridden past the place on bitter 
black rainy mornings in June or July, 
and seen her trudging about the yard 
—that was ankle-deep in black liquid 
filth—with an old pair of Blucher boots 
on, and an old coat of her husband’s, 
or maybe a three-bushel bag over her 
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shoulders. I’ve seen her climbing on 
the roof by means of the water-cask 
at the corner, and trying to stop a leak 
by shoving a piece of tin in under the 
bark. And when I’d fixed the leak-- 

“Thenk yer, Mr. Wilson. This drop 
of rain’s a blessin’! Come in and have 
a dry at the fire and I'll make yer a 
cup of tea.” And, if I was in a hurry, 
“Come in, man alive! Come in! and 
dry yerself a bit till the rain holds up. 
Yer can’t go home like this! Yer’ll git 
yer death o’ cold.” 

I’ve even seen her, in the terrible 
drought, climbing she-oaks and apple- 
trees by a makeshift ladder, and awk- 
wardly lopping off boughs to feed the 
starving cattle. 

“Jist tryin’ ter keep the milkers alive 
till the rain comes.” 

They said that when the  pleuro- 
pheumonia was in the district and 
amongst her cattle she bled and phys- 
icked them herself, and fed those that 
were down with slices of half-ripe 
pumpkins (from a crop that had failed). 

“An’, one day,” she told Mary, “there 
was a big barren heifer (that we called 
Queen Elizabeth) that was down with 
the ploorer. She’d been down for four 
days and hadn’t moved, when one 
mornin’ I dumped some wheaten chaff 
—we had a few bags that Spicer 
brought home—I dumped it in 
front of her nose, an’—would yer 
b’lieve me, Mrs. Wilson?—she stumbled 
onter her feet an’ chased me all the 
way to the house! I had to pick up me 
skirts an’ run! Wasn’t it redic’lus?” 

They had a sense of the ridiculous, 
most of those poor sun-dried bush- 
women. I fancy that that helped save 
them from madness. 

“We lost nearly all our milkers,” 
she told Mary. “I remember one day 
Tommy came running to the house 
and screamed: ‘Marther! [mother] 
there’s another milker down with the 
ploorer! Jist as if it was great news. 
Well, Mrs. Wilson, I- was dead-beat, 
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an’ I giv’ in. I jist sit down to have 
a good cry, and felt for my han’ker- 
chief—it was a rag of a han’kerchief, 
full of holes (all me others was in the 
wash). Without seein’ .what I was 
doin’ I put me finger through one hole 
in the han’kerchief an’ me thumb 
through the other, and poked me fin- 
gers into me eyes, instead of wipin’ 
them. Then I had to laugh.” 

There’s a story that once, when the 
bush, or rather grass, fires were out, 
all along the Creek on Spicer’s side, 
Wall’s station hands were up above 
oun place, trying to keep the fire back 
from the boundary, and towards even- 
ing one of the men happened to think 
of the Spicers; they saw smoke down 
that way. Spicer was away from 
home, and they had a small crop of 
wheat, nearly ripe, on the selection. 

“My God! that poor devil of a woman 
will be burnt out, if she ain’t already!” 
shouted young Billy Wall. “Come 
aiong, three or four of you chaps”’— 
(it was shearing-time, and there were 
plenty of men on the station). 

They raced down the Creek to 
Spicer’s, and were just in time to save 
the wheat. She had her sleeves tucked 
up, and was beating out the burning 
grass with a bough. She’d been at it 
for an hour, and was as black as a 
gin, they said. She only said when 
they’d turned the fire: “Thenk yer! 
Wait an’ I'll make some tea.” 


After tea the first Sunday she came 
to see us, Mary asked— 

“Don’t you feel lonely, Mrs. Spicer, 
when your husband goes away?’ 

“Wellno, Mrs. Wilson,” she said in 
the groping sort of voice. “I uster, 
once. I remember, when we lived on 
the Cudgeegong river—we lived in a 
brick house then—the first time Spicer 
had to go away from home, I nearly 
fretted my eyes out. And he was only 
goin’ shearin’ for a month. I muster 
bin a fool; but then we were only jist 
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married a little while. He's been away 
drovin’ in Queenslan’ as long as eigh- 
teen months at a time since then. But” 
(her voice seemed to grope in the dark 
more than ever) “I don’t mind—I some- 
how seem to have got past carin’. 
Besides—besides, Spicer was a very dif- 
ferent man then to what he is now. 
He’s got so moody and gloomy at 
home, he hardly ever speaks.” 

Mary sat silent for a minute think- 
ing. Then Mrs. Spicer roused herself— 

“Oh, I don’t know what I’m talkin’ 
about! You mustn’t take any notice 
of me, Mrs. Wilson—I don’t often go 
on like this. I do believe I’m gitting 
a bit ratty‘ at times. It must be the 
heat and the dulness.” 

But once or twice afterwards she re- 
ferred to a time “when Spicer was a 
different man to what he was now.” 

I walked home with her a piece along 
the Creek. She said nothing for a 
long time, and seemed to be thinking 
in a puzzled way. Then she said sud- 
denly— 

“What-did-you-bring-her-here-for ? 
She’s only a girl.” 

“I beg your pardon, Mrs. Spicer.” 

“Oh, I don’t know what I’m talkin’ 
about! I b’lieve I’m gettin’ ratty. You 
mustn’t take any notice of me, Mrs. 
Wilson.” 

She wasn’t much company for Mary; 
and often, when she had a child with 
her, she’d start taking notice of the 
baby while Mary was talking, which 
used to exasperate Mary. But poor 
Mrs. Spicer couldn’t help it; and she 
seemed to hear, all the same. 

Her great trouble was that she 
“couldn’t git no reg’lar schoolin’ for 
the children.” 

“IT learns ‘em at home as much as 
I can. But I don’t git a minute to call 
me own; an’ I’m ginerally that dead- 
beat at night that I’m fit for nothink.” 

Mary had some of the children up 
now and then later on, and taught 
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them a little. When she first offered 
to do so, Mrs. Spicer laid hold of the 
handiest youngster and said— 

“There—do you hear that? Mrs. Wil- 
son is goin’ to teach yer, an’ it’s more 
than yer deserve!” (the youngster had 
been “cryin’”’ over something). “Now, 
go up an’ say ‘Thenk yer, Mrs. Wil- 
son.’ And if yer ain’t good, and don’t 
do as she tells yer, I'll break every 
bone in yer young body!” 

The poor little devil 
something, and escaped. 

The children were sent by turns 
over to Wall’s to Sunday-school. When 
Tommy was at home he had a new 
pair of elastic-side boots, and there 
was no end of rows about them in the 
family—for the mother made him, lend 
them to his sister Annie, to go to 
Sunday-school in, in her turn. There 
were only about three pairs of anyway 
decent boots in the family, and these 
were saved for great occasions. The 
children were always as clean and 
tidy as possible when they came to 
our place. 

And I think the saddest and most 
pathetic sight on the face of God’s 
earth is the children of very poor peo- 
ple made to appear well; the broken, 
worn-out boots polished or greased, 
the blackened (inked) pieces of string 
for laces; the clean patched pinafores 
over the wretched threadbare frocks. 
Behind the little row of children hand- 
in-hand—and no matter where they 
are—l always see the worn face of the 
mother. 

Towards the end of the first year on 
the selection our little girl came. I'd 
sent Mary to Gulgong for four months 
that time, and when she came back 
with the baby Mrs. Spicer used to come 
up pretty often. She came up several 
times when Mary was ill, to lend a 
hand, She wouldn’t sit down and con- 
dole with Mary, or waste her time ask- 
ing questions, or talking about the 
time when she was ill herself. She'd 
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take off her hat—a _ shapeless little 
lump of black straw she wore for visit- 
ing—give her hair a quick brush back 
with the palms of her hands, roll up 
her sleeves, and set to work to “tidy 
up.” She seemed to take most pleas- 
ure in sorting out our children’s 
clothes, and dressing them. Perhaps 
she used to dress her own like that 
in the days when Spicer was a differ- 
ent man from what he was now. She 
seemed interested in the fashion-plates., 
of some women’s journals we had,. 
and used to study them with an inter- 
est that puzzled me, for she was not 
likely to go in for fashion, She never 
talked of her early girlhood; but Mary, 
from some things she noticed, was in- 
clined to think that Mrs. Spicer had 
been | fairly well brought up. For in- 
stance Dr. Balanfantie, from Cudgee- 
gong, came out to see Wall’s wife, and 
drove up the Creek to our place on his 
way back to see how Mary and the 
baby were getting on. Mary got out 
some crockery and some table-napkins 
that she had packed away for occa- 
sions like this; and she said that the 
way Mrs. Spicer handled the things 
and helped set the table (though she 
did it in a mechanical sort of way), 
convinced her that she had been used 
to table-napkins at one time in her life. 

Sometimes, after a long pause in the 
conversation, Mrs. Spicer would say 
suddenly— 

“Oh, I don’t think I'll come up next 
week, Mrs. Wilson.” 

“Why, Mrs. Spicer?” 

“Because the visits doesn’t do me any 
good. I git the dismals afterwards.” 

“Why, Mrs. Spicer? What on earth 
do you mean?” 

“Oh,- I-don’t- know - what- I’m - talkin’- 
about. You mustn’t take any notice 
of me.” And she’d put on her hat, 
kiss the children—and Mary #00, some- 
times, as if she mistook her for a child 
—and go. 

Mary thought her a little mad at 
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times. But I seemed to understand 
her. 

Once, when Mrs. Spicer was sick, 
Mary went down to her, and down 
again next day. As she was coming 
away the second time, Mrs. Spicer 
said— 

“I wish you wouldn’t come down 
any more till I’m on me feet, Mrs. 
Wilson. The children can do for me.” 

“Why, Mrs. Spicer?” 

“Well, the place is in such a muck, 
and it hurts me.” 

We were the aristocrats of Lahey’s 
Creek. Whenever we drove down on 
Sunday afternoon to see Mrs. Spicer, 
and as soon as we got near enough for 
them to hear the rattle of the cart, 
we'd see the children running as fast 
as they could split® to the house, and 
hear them screaming— 

“Oh, marther! Here comes Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilson in their spring-cart.” 

And we'd see her bustle round, and 
two or three fowls fly out the front 
door, and she’d lay hold of a broom 
(made of a bound bunch of “broom- 
stuff’—coarse, reedy grass or bush 
from the ridges—with a stick stuck 
in it) and flick out the floor, with 
a flick or two, perhaps, round in front 
of the door. The floor nearly always 
needed at least one flick of the broom 
on account of the fowls. Or _ she'd 
eatch a youngster and scrub his face 
with a wet end of a cloudy towel, or 
twist the towel round her finger and 
dig out his ears—as if she was anxious 
to have him hear everything that was 
going to be said. 

No matter what state the house 
would be in she’d always say, “I was 
jist expectin’ yer, Mrs. Wilson.” And 
she was original in that, anyway. 

She had an old patched and darned 
white table-cloth that she used _ to 
spread on the table when we were 


6 “Split’”—t.e., split their legs apart, I sup- 
pose. Besides bush-born slang—and it is very 
expressive and original—we in Australia get 
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there, as a matter of course (“The 
others is in the wash, so you must ex- 
cuse this, Mrs. Wilson’), but I saw by 
the eyes of the children that the cloth 
was rather a wonderful thing to them. 
“Il must really git some more knives 
an’ forks next time I’m in Cobborah,” 
she’d say. “The children break an’ 
lose ’em till I’m ashamed to ask Chris- 
tians ter sit down ter the table.” 

She had many bush yarns, some of 
them very funny, some of them rather 
ghastly, but all interesting, and with 
a grim sort of humor about them. But 
the effect was often spoilt by her 
screaming at the children to “Drive out 
them fowls, karnt yer,” or “Take yer 
maulies [hands] outer the sugar,” or 
“Don’t touch Mrs. Wilson’s baby with 
them dirty maulies,” or “Don’t stand 
starin’ at Mrs. Wilson with yer mouth 
an’ ears in that vulgar way.” 

Poor woman! she seemed everlast- 
ingly nagging at the children. It was 
a habit, but they didn’t seem to mind. 
Most bush-women get the nagging 
habit. I remember one, who had the 
prettiest, dearest, sweetest, most will- 
ing and affectionate little girl I think 
I ever saw, and she nagged that child 
from daylight till dark—and after it. 
Taking it all round, I think that the 
nagging habit in a mother is often 
worse on ordinary children, and more 
deadly on sensitive youngsters, than 
the drinking habit in a father. 

One of the yarns Mrs. Spicer told us 
was about a squatter she knew who 
used to go wrong in his head every 
now and again, and try to commit sui- 
cide. Once, when the station-hand, 
who was watching him, had his eye 
off him for a minute, he hanged him- 
self to a beam in the stable. The men 
ran in and found him hanging and 
kicking. “They let him bang for a 
while,” said Mrs. Spicer, “till he went 
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black in the face and stopped kicking. 
Then they cut him down and threw 
a bucket of water over him.” 

“Why! what on earth did they let 
the man hang for?” asked Mary. 

“To give him a good bellyful of it; 
they thought it would cure him of try- 
ing to hang himself again.” 

“Well, that’s the coolest thing I ever 
heard of,” said Mary. 

“That’s jist what the magistrate 
said, Mrs. Wilson,” said Mrs. Spicer. 

“One morning,” said Mrs. Spicer, 
“Spicer had gone off on his horse 
somewhere, and I was alone with the 
children, when a man came to the 
door and said— 

“For God’s sake, woman, give me a 
drink!” 

“Lord only knows where he came 
from! He was dressed like a new 
chum—his clothes were good, but he 
looked as if he’d been sleeping in them 
in the bush for a month. He was very 
shaky. I had some coffee that morn- 
ing, so I gave him some in a pint pot; 
he drank it, and then he stood on his 
head till he tumbled over, and then he 
stood up on his feet and said, ‘Thenk 
yer, mum.’ 

“I was so surprised that I didn’t 
know what to say, so I jist said ‘Would 
you like some more coffee?’ 

“Yes, thenk yer,’ he said—‘about 
two quarts.’ 

“I nearly filled the pint pot, and he 
airank it and stood on his head as long 
as he could, and when he got right 
end up he said, ‘Thenk yer, mum—it’s 
a tine day,’ an’ then he walked off. He 
had two saddle-straps in his hands.” 

“Why, what did he stand on his 
head for?” asked Mary. 

“To wash it up and down, I suppose, 
to get twice as much taste of the coffee. 
He had no hat. I sent Tommy across 
to Wall’s to tell them that there was 
a man wandering about the bush in 
the horrors of drink, and to get some 
one to ride for the police. But they 
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was too late, for he hanged himself 
that night.” 

“O Lord!” cried Mary. 

“Yes, right close to here, jist down 
the creek where the track to Wall’s 
branches off. Tommy found him 
while he was out after the cows. Hung 
to the branch of a tree with the two 
saddle-straps.” 

Mary: stared at her, speechless. 

“Tommy came home yelling with 
fright. I sent him over to Wall’s at 
once. After breakfast, the minute my 
eyes was off them, the children slipped 
away and went down there. They 
came back screaming at the tops of 
their voices. I did give it to them. I 
reckon they won’t want ter see a dead 
body again in a hurry. Every time 
I’d mention it they’d huddle together, 
or ketch hold of me _ skirts and 
howl. 

“*Yer’ll go agen when I tell yer not 
to,’ I'd say. 

“‘Oh, no, mother,’ they’d howl. 

“*Yer wanted ter see a man hangin’,‘ 
I said. 

“‘Oh, don’t, mother! 
about it.’ 

“*Yer wouldn’t be satisfied till yer 
see it,’ I'd say; ‘yer had to see it or 
burst. Yer satisfied now, ain’t yer?’ 

“Oh, don’t, mother!’ 

“*Yer run all the way 
8’pose?’ 

“Don’t, mother!” 

“‘But yer run faster back, didn’t 
yer?’ 

“ “Oh, don’t, mother.’ 

“ But,” said Mrs. Spicer, in conclu- 
sion, “I’d been down to see it myself 
before they was up.” 

“And ain’t you afraid to live alone 
here, after all these horrible things?” 
asked Mary. 

“Well no; I don’t mind. I seem to 
have got past carin’ for anythink now. 
1 felt it a little when Tommy went 
away—the first time I felt anythink 
for years. But I’m over that now.” 


Don’t talk 


there, I 
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“Haven’t you got any friends in the 
district, Mrs. Spicer?” 

“Oh, yes. There’s me married sister 
near Cobborah, and a married brother 
near Dubbo; he’s got a station. They 
wanted to take me an’ the children be- 
tween them, or take some of the 
younger children. But I couldn't 
bring my mind to break up the home. 
I want to keep the children together 
as much as possible. There’s enough 
of them gone, God knows. But it’s a 
comfort to know that there’s some one 
to see to them if anythink happens to 
me.” 

One day—I was on my way home 
with the team that day—Annie Spicer 
came running up the creek in terrible 
trouble. 

“Oh, Mrs. Wilson! something ter- 
ribl’s happened at home! A trooper” 
(mounted policeman—they called them 
“mounted troopers” out there), “a 
trooper’s come and took Billy!” Billy 
was the eldest son at home. 

“What?” 

“It’s true, Mrs. Wilson.” 

“What for? What did the police- 


man say?” 

“He—he—he said, ‘I—I’m very sorry, 
Mrs. Spicer; but—I—I want Wil- 
liam.’ ” 


It turned out that William was 
wanted on account of a horse missed 
from Wall's station and sold down- 
country. 

“An’ mother took on awful,” sobbed 
Annie; “an’ now she'll only sit stock- 
still an’ stare in front of her, an’ won't 
take no notice of any of us. Oh! it’s 
awful, Mrs. Wilson. The policeman 
said he’d tell Aunt Emma” (Mrs. 
Spicer’s sister at Cobborah), “and send 
her out. But I had to come to you, an’ 
I’ve run all the way.” 

James put the horse to the cart and 
drove Mary down. 

Mary told me all about it when I 
came home. 
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“I found her just as Annie said; but 
she broke down and cried in my arms. 
Oh, Joe! it was awful! She didn’t cry 
like a woman. I heard a man at Havi- 
land cry at his brother’s funeral, and 
it was just like that. She came round 
a bit after a while. Her sister’s with 
her now. .. . Oh, Joe! you must take 
me away from the bush.” 

Later on Mary said— 

“How the oaks are sighing to-night, 
Joe!” 


Next morning I rode across to Wall’s 
station and tackled the old man; but 
he was a hard man, and wouldn't lis- 
ten to me—in fact, he ordered me off 
the station. I was a selector, and that 
was enough for him. But young Billy 
Wall rode after me. 

“Look here, Joe!” he said, “it’s a 
blanky shame. All for the sake of a 
horse! And as if that poor devil of a 
woman hasn’t got enough to put up 
with already! I wouldn’t do it for 
twenty horses. J’ll tackle the boss, 
and if he won't listen to me, I'll walk 
off the run for the last time, if I have 
to carry my swag.” 

Billy Wall managed it. The charge 
was withdrawn, and we got young 
Billy Spicer off up-country. 

But poor Mrs. Spicer was never the 
same after that. She seldom came up 
to our place unless Mary dragged her, 
so to speak; and then she would talk 
of nothing but her last trouble, till 
her visits were painful to look forward 
to. 

“If it only could have been kep’ quiet 
—for the sake of the other children; 
they are all I think of now. I tried to 
bring ’em all up decent, but I s’pose 
it was my fault, somehow. But I can’t 
bear disgrace—I can’t bear disgrace.” 

I was at home one Sunday with 
Mary and a jolly bush-girl named 
Maggie Charisworth, who rode over 
sometimes from Wall's station (I 
must tell you about her some other 
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time; James was “shook after her’), 
and we got talkin’ about Mrs. Spicer. 
Maggie was very warm about old 
Wall. 

“I expected Mrs. Spicer up to-day,” 
said Mary. “She seems better lately.” 

“Why!” cried Maggie Charlsworth, 
“if that ain’t Annie coming running 
up along the creek. Something’s the 
matter!” 

We all jumped up and ran out. 

“What is it, Annie?” cried Mary. 

“Oh, Mrs. Wilson! Mother’s asleep, 
and we can’t wake her!” 

“What?” 

“It’s—it’s the truth, Mrs. Wilson.” 

“How long has she been asleep?” 

“Since lars’ night.” 

“My God!” cried Mary “since last 
night?” 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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“No, Mrs. Wilson, not all the time; 
she woke wonst, about daylight this 
mornin’. She called me and said she 
didn’t feel well, and I’d have to man- 
age the milkin’.” 

“Was that all she said?” 

“No. She said not to go for you; 
and she said to feed the pigs and 
calves; and she said to be sure and 
water them geraniums.” 

Mary wanted to go, but I wouldn’t 
let her. James and I saddled our horses 
and rode down the creek. 

Mrs. Spicer looked very little differ- 
ent from what she did when I last saw 
her alive. It was some time before 
we could believe that she was dead. 
But she was “past carin’” right 
enough. 

Henry Lawson. 
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“On our first day out, I asked leave to speak for myself, whom I regarded as the 
captain of a great ship.”’"—Roundabout Papers, No. ix. 


For two-score years the tumbling spray 

Has fallen from our bows away;— 
What change of skipper and of crew, 
Since first the Cornhill sailed the blue, 

Grain-laden, Master, Thackeray! 


Trollope, George Eliot, Gaskell—nay, 
Our own dear “Blackstick” of to-day— 
What wealth of genius old and new 
For two-score years! 


Once more we steer across the bay. 
With no vain thoughtourhearts are gay: 
Our log is clean, our course is true; 
What we have done we mean to do;— 
We hope, once more, to lead the way 
For two-score years! 


The Cornhill Magazine. 


Austin Dobson. 




















V. 


The flatness and unprofitableness of 
the present season are sufficiently dem- 
onstrated by the fact that my Log- 
Book for the month of June contains 
nothing more mementous than the 
Dedication Festival of St. Ursula’s, 
Stucco Gardens. Socially, there has 
been even less than usual to record. 
Stuccovia, following the decisive ex- 
ample of Belgravia, has abstained 
from giving dances; and this, though 
it is hard on Bertha, has been borne 
with equanimity by Selina and my- 
self. A laudable desire to counteract 
the extortions of the income-tax has 
suspended dinner-parties, and Selina 
and I have had several serious discus- 
sions as to the most advantageous way 
of disposing of the expected haunch 
from Proudfiesh Park. There is much 
to be said for making the fishmonger 
take it in part payment of his account; 
but, on the other hand, to present it 
to the Bounderleys would be a cheap 
and effective mode of repaying accu- 
mulated civilities. On the whole, we 
have agreed to defer our decision till 
the haunch actually arrives; for the 
benevolence of one’s richer relations is 
uncertain, and Loamshire has this year 
shown a tendency to fail us. Our 
Baronets, seeing no matrimonial open- 
ings for their daughters in this cloud- 
ed and abnormal season, have prac- 
ticed a wise economy, and have re- 
mained at home. The head of my 
family, indeed, came up for the Derby, 
but he left his wife in the country, 
and it did not seem to occur to him 
that he might have entertained us at 
Claridge’s, where he puts up. Selina 
encountered her sister-in-law, the 


reigning Mrs. Topham-Sawyer (for my 
revered mother-in-law, is alas! a dowa- 
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ger) at the Military Exhibition; but 
Mrs. T.-S. was at pains to explain that 
she had only come up for two nights, 
and was going back to Loamshire next 
day. So we feel that we are deserted 
alike by London and by the County. 
Whatever may have been the case 
in former years, the world is certainly 
not too much with us in 1901; and, 
like the repentant peeresses in Trac- 
tarian tales, we turn for consolation 
to the Church. Hence the unusual in- 
terest which has this year been evoked 
by the Dedication Festival of St. Ur- 
sula’s. And here let me pay a merited 
tribute to the ingenuity of Mr. Souls- 
by. The distinguishing gift of the 
“Deep Church” is a singular faculty 
by which it discerns Meaning in the 
apparently Insignificant and evokes 
the Unexpected from the inmost re- 
cesses of the Commonplace. With 
this high gift Mr. Soulsby has been 
richly dowered. St. Ursula’s was built 
in 1861, and for twenty years pursued 
an uneventful course. But then came 
what is called a “quickening of Church 
Life.” Services were multiplied, orna- 
ments introduced. St. Ursula’s “Parish 
Magazine” was started. A Church 
Guild (“The Fishers in Deep Waters”) 
was organized. The Dedication Fes- 
tival began to be observed. Ours is 
a shifting population, and no one in 
the parish could remember the Dedi- 
eation except Lady Farringford, who 
regards church-going as an expensive 
form of lunacy, and a _ broken-down 
sexton who was dismissed for tamper- 
ing with the poor-box. But the quick- 
ened Church Life threw itself enthus!- 
astically into the work of commemorat- 
ing what it could not remember, and 
year by year, about the middle of 
June, Selina and Mrs, Soulsby and Mrs. 
Rarrington-Bounderley and their 
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friends have lashed themselves into a 
fury of church-going and sermon-hear- 
ing, which the attractions of Hurling- 
ham were unable to countervail, and 
from which even the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Match was barely able to dis- 
tract them. All this was well enough 
in ordinary times, but this year it was 
felt that something a little more strik- 
ing was required, if only by way of 
foil to the social dulness of the season. 
It was then that the Deep Church 
came to our assistance, and Mr. Souls- 
by saw, as in a trance, the spiritual 
significance of a Fortieth anniversary. 

A man of more ordinary mind might 
lave been content to defer the great 
parochial celebration until 1911, when 
St. Ursula’s will be fifty years old. 
But not so Lancelot Ludovic Soulsby. 
He lives in daily hope of what is pie- 
tistically termed a call to a sphere of 
wider influence, or a more exposed 
situation in the Church’s battlefield. 
Besides, the celebration of a fiftieth 
anniversary had become commonplace. 
Everybody and everything, from Queen 
Victoria downward, had kept a jubi- 
lee. 

The labors of a thousand preach- 
ers and ten thousand leader-writers 
had tabulated and moralized the hap- 
penings of half a century. But no 
one as yet had celebrated the Fortieth 
anniversary of anything; and here was 
an unexplored field of Significance 
ready to Mr. Soulsby’s hand. I am not 
privileged (as Pennialinus says) to re- 
pair unbidden to Mr. Soulsby’s study, 
or to penetrate into that more mys- 
terious aleove where he receives his 
parochial inspiration from her whom 
he playfully calls his dear Egeria. 


But I am persuaded that one fine day 
Mrs. Soulsby said, “What with the war 
funds and what with the income-tax, 
the parish charities are running very 
low this year. I wish we could make a 
little extra effort at the Dedication 
And Mr. Soulsby instantly 


Festival.” 
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replied, “Go to. Let us proclaim a 
Parochial Quadragesima.” With a man 
of this type to conceive a great thought 
is to embody it in action; and he forth- 
with betook himself to the lively or- 
acles of Alexander Cruden and dis- 
turbed the long repose of Dr. Smith’s 
“Dictionary of the Bible.” The result 
of this research was promulgated to 
the parish in a sermon on the follow- 
ing Sunday, which was reproduced in 
the next issue of the “Parish Maga- 
zine.” 

“It will not have escaped your notice, 
dear friends, that this summer wit- 
nesses the Fortieth anniversary of the 
dedication of our beloved St. Ursula’s. 
We propose to mark the event by 
something of special effort, endeavor- 
ing by outward token and visible act 
to impress alike upon the heart and 
the intelligence of the truth-seeking 
souls who resort hitherward the little- 
observed but most pregnant signifi- 
cance of the great numeral 40. 

“It is a beautiful characteristic of 
numbers generally that they are ‘rep- 
resentative rather than determinate.’ 
The learned tell us that this idea of 
representative numbers, so full of pos- 
sible significations, so splendidly anti- 
pathetic to the dismal literalness of 
Cocker and Colenso, is extremely com- 
mon among Eastern nations, ‘who have 
a prejudice against counting their 
possessions accurately.’ It enters 
largely into ancient systems of chron- 
cology, and it is found in the philosoph- 
ical and metaphysical speculations 
not only of the Pythagorean and other 
ancient schools of philosophy, both 
Greek and Roman, but also in the later 
Jewish teachers, the Gnostic and the 
great Augustine himself. Those who 
look below the surface of what they 
read into the hidden depths of what 
the author intended will be at no loss 
to recall instances of numbers used 
representatively, or (as has been beau- 
tifully said by an exegetical writer) 














‘preferentially, because some meaning, 
which we do not in all cases under- 
stand, was attached to them.’ It were 
superfluous to dwell on the more fa- 
miliar instances of Ten (which means 
little) and Seven (which means less), 
or the result of multiplying the one by 
the other, which means anything you 
please. Let it suffice this morning 
when we are looking forward with 
chastened joy to the celebration of our 
great Parochial Quadragesima, to dwell 
for a moment upon the crowning mys- 
tery of 40. 

“It is the special and most endearing 
charm of this precious numeral that, 
strictly construed, literally interpret- 
ed, it means nothing in particular. 
What, asks the man of the world, is 
40 but twice 20? What, murmurs the 
Church, except XXXIX plus 1? But 
to eyes that are spiritually opened, to 
ears that are properly attuned, all 
this nicely-calculated less or more is 
the merest sciolism of an unawakened 
sense. 

“No, my friends, the significance of 
40 is not arithmetical but psychical. 
Through all literature, ancient and 
modern, sacred and profane, that sig- 
nificance runs like a silver thread. In 
the opulent exuberance of oriental 
fancy, it stands for the infinite possi- 
bilities of moral fall; and each of the 
Forty Thieves, could he but speak, has 
his separate word of warning for these 
perilous times. In the mordant verse 
ot Thackeray, it is the token of ripe 
manhood and experienced judgment. 
‘Once you have come to Forty year’ 
the errors of immaturity should be no 
longer yours. In the racy proverbial- 
ism of our dear native tongue she who 
is fair, fat and Forty, is the perfected 
type of the eternal feminine. In the 
triumphant football-chant of the soar- 
ing human boy, ‘Forty years on’ ad- 
umbrates the impending advent of the 
Golden Age.” 

At this point Mr. Soulsby began to 
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soar into sacred symbolism, illustrat- 
ing his theme by the experiences of 
Moses and Elijah, and here it might 
be indecorous for the mere layman to 
follow him. The sermon as repro- 
duced in the magazine runs to twenty 
pages; but I have cited enough to 
indicate the spirit in which this year 
we approached our Dedication Festi- 
val. 

The mystic numeral was everything 
and everywhere. Forty (or, as Mr. 
Soulsby preferred to say, twice twen- 
ty) clergymen walked in the proces- 
sion; Forty instruments, wind and 
stringed, enriched the orchestra. Five 
services a day during the octave pro- 
duced a total of 40. The 4th, 40th, 400th 
and 444th hymns in “Anc:ent and Mod- 
ern” were sung without reference to 
sense or subject. The Archdeacon of 
London blessed Forty new hassocks (a 
thank-offering from Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 
rington-Bounderley), and pew-rents 
were attached to Forty sittings hither- 
to free (a thank-offering to Mr. and 
Mrs. Soulsby). 

The principal sermon on the Sunday 
in the octave of the Dedication was 
preached by my old Oxford friend, 
Jawkins, of Queen’s. Jawkins was al- 
ways a very good fellow—on pleasant 
terms with himself and the world— 
fond of popularity and the milder 
forms of athletic exercise; averse to 
mental exertion and the drudgery of 
the Schools, but quite sufficiently 
sharp to know the right thing to say 
about everything, and ready to enounce 
it, with a_ terrible copiousness of 
words, at the Union or’ elsewhere. 
but withal a genial soul, living an easy 
and rather jovial life, spending his 


money freely, and by no means averse 
to the modest tankard and the pipe of 
peace. He had, with other small ac- 
complishments, a passable knack of 
rhyming; and his valedictory address 
to his scout was a good deal quoted at 
the time: 
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To-night I bade good-bye to Smith; he 
went, and left behind 

His good old rooms, those dear old 
rooms, where oft I sweetly dined; 

There’s a new year coming up, Filcher, 
but I shall never see 

The Freshman’s solid breakfast or the 
Freshman’s heavy tea. 


Upon this battered table, and within 
these rooms of mine, 

In the early, early morning there'll 
be many a festive shine, 

And the Dean will come and comment 
on “the most unseemly noise,” 
Saying, “Gentlemen, remember, pray, 

you’re now no longer boys.” 


When the men come up again, Filcher, 
and the term is at its height, 
You'll never see me more in these long 
gay rooms at night; 

When the old dry wines are circling, 
and the claret-cup flows cool, 

And the loo is fast and furious with a 
fiver in the pool. 


Jawkins and I had always been 
good friends, but we belonged to dif- 
ferent colleges, and there was not 
between us that intimacy which sur- 
vives separation. So when we had 
taken our modest degrees we went our 
several ways; I to Loamshire, the Bar, 
and marriage, and Jawkins to Holy 
Orders. After he had “entered the 
Church,” as press-men say, I used to 
hear of him from time to time as a 
popular curate at a southern watering- 
place, and as having won a prize at 
a lawn-tennis tournament. Then I 
heard of him established in a family 
living, and devoting his mind to the 
culture of carnations. “Poor man! He 
has taken to gardening,” said the late 
Dr. Vaughan of a clerical brother at 
Doncaster, in the tone one usually re- 
serves for a friend who has taken to 
drinking. But carnations could not 
satisfy the ardent soul of Jim Jawkins; 
and, having lost sight of him for sev- 
eral years, I lately began to hear 


strange things of my former friend. 
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He had given up horticulture and had 
taken to reading. In his undergradu- 
ate days, he had been a bit of a Ritu- 
alist, and on Sunday evenings was 
often to be found at St. Barnabas, if 
he was not dining at the Mitre. But now 
1 heard that he had begun to talk mys- 
teriously of the Higher Criticism; and 
the suspicion that he knew some Ger- 
man, combined with the certainty that 
he knew no Greek, had aroused the 
antagonism of the clerical circle in 
which he moved. The down-grade 
once touched, his descent was rapid. 
He published a small volume of unin- 
telligible sermons, and dedicated it to 
Bishop Westcott—the sort of book, as 
Dr Liddon said, which “a Little Fog 
writes and dedicates to the Great Fog.” 
Very shortly afterwards he resigned 
the family living, and became a mem- 
ber of that quaint society which calls 
itself “The Community of the Mystifi- 
cation.” This Society is the ark and 
sanctuary of the Deep Church. Its glory 
is to explain away everything and com- 
mit itself to nothing. It combines a 
chastened Ritualism with a prudent 
and moderate Rationalism. It keeps 
an ample stock of both commodities on 
hand, and deals them out to the pub- 
lic as the demand arises and the Jump- 
ing Cat indicates. 

Its rule is admirably simple. Each 
member has to believe explicitly all 
that Canon Gore teaches, and implicit- 
ly all that he may teach in conditions 
which have not yet arisen. Each mem- 
ber must daily recite a chapter of “Lux 
Mundi” and learn by heart ten lines 
of Mr. Browning’s poetry. Celibacy 
is not enforced; but each member is 
bound to follow the example of Bishop 
Ken, and make at his morning 
prayers a vow that he will not be 
married before night. A decorous as- 
ceticism, not too violently out of har- 
mony with the spirit of the age, is cul- 
tivated. Pipes are forbidden; but 
cigarettes are encouraged, with cigars 
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on Sundays and the greater festivals. 
Bicycling is condemned, but tricycling 
is allowed except during Lent and 
Advent. The associates of the commu- 
nity are of both sexes. Whatneed to say 
that Mr. and Mrs. Soulsby are num- 
bered among them? The social re 
unions of the community take place 
once a month, when cocoa, lemonade 
and mixed biscuits are consumed by a 
circle of elegantly-dressed ladies and 
gentlemen, and a paper is read by one 
of the members. The topics of these 
papers vary according to the “trend of 
thought” prevailing at the moment. If 
Rationalism is popular, they deal with 
“The Fairy-tale of Creation,” or 
“Voltaire’s Estimate of the Capabili- 
ties of Habakkuk.” If Ritualism en- 
gages the popular mind, we have a dis- 
sertation on “Thuribles according to 
the Use of Bangor,” or “An Inquiry 
into the Absence of Sky-blue from the 
Roman Sequence of Ecclesiastical Col- 
ors.” In a community thus constitut- 
ed, Jim Jawkins found himself 
thoroughly at home. Where his breth- 
ren were vague, he was vaguer. Where 
they gushed, he out-gushed the gushi- 
est of them all. Dogma, as requiring 
accurate knowledge and clear thinking, 
was alien to his temperament; but on 
history—or, as he preferred to call it, 
Philosophy teaching by Example—he 
was exceptionally great. His address 
to a mothers’ meeting on the “Social 
Ideals of Thomas & Becket” had a de- 
served renown; and when he launched 
his passionate argument beginning, 
“But you will tell me he failed at 
Clarendon,” not a charwoman in the 
room but cast down her convicted 
eyes; not a laundress who did not 
quiver before the impending refutation. 

Well, here was a preacher after Mr. 
Soulsby’s own heart; and the Dedica- 
tion Festival of St. Ursula’s was an 
occasion worthy of the preacher. As 
he warmed to his theme, Jawkins’s fa- 
mniliar fluency became torrential. He 
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protested that of all the joys of the 
Church’s year—the full-blooded revelries 
of Boxing Day, the mellow glories of 
the Harvest Home—none were equal to 
the pure rapture of a Dedication Festi- 
val; and no Dedication Festival was so 
attractive, so imposing, as St. Ursula’s. 
That night he went back in memory 
to dear old days long gone by, when 
he and their vicar—then two ardent 
and aspiring lads—had joined hand 
and heart in the resolve that before 
they died they would do something to 
win the soul of Christian England to 
a due recognition of St. Ursula, and 
of all that she stood for in the blood- 
stained annals of the Church’s long 
crusade. And I.am persuaded that for 
a moment he believed all this—for Jim 
Jawkins is an honest fellow—though 
as a matter of fact he had never set 
eyes on Soulsby till they met last year 
at a tea-party given by the Community 
of the Mystification. 

A personal reminiscence of that kind 
always tells. The effect was instan- 
taneous. The very choir-boys  sur- 
ceased from sucking peppermint and 
pinching one another’s legs. Selina 
and Bertha shed tears; and the peo- 
ple’s churchwarden, though a _pork- 
butcher, was sensibly affected. A 
veritable Pactolus of copper, varied by 
two half-sovereigns and a five-shilling 
piece, flowed into the alms-bags; and 
we sang the 444th hymn with inde- 
scribable emotion. 

Rising to the spirit of the occasion, 
Selina had invited Jawkins to supper 
after the service, and had asked a few 
of our more ecclesiastically-minded 
friends to meet him. The Soulsbys 
were a matter of course, but I confess 
that I was surprised when I heard 
young Bumpstead’s guffaw on _ the 
stairs, and rather wondered whether 
our modest preparations would prove 
quite adequate to the demands of his 
extremely healthy appetite. Selina has 
a just objection to Sunday cooking, 
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and so arranges our meals on the sa- 
cred day that the cook may attend 
evensong or walk with the policeman, 
according as her inclination may 
prompt. Our supper was therefore of 
a chilly and unexhilarating type—sand- 
wiches and salad, Paysandu ox-tongues 
and tinned fishes, with some many-col- 
ored combinations of jelly and jam and 
cake and cream, which our cook, a 
woman of imperfect education, de- 
scribed on the menu as “Cold Sweats.” 
This sort of fare does very well for 
Soulsby, who at the best of times is 
no great performer with the knife and 
fork; and for Jawkins who is bound 
by the rule of his community to drink 
a cup of Bovril and eat three Plasmon 
biscuits in the vestry immediately 
after preaching. But I could detect a 
look of ill-concealed disgust on the 
expressive countenance of young 
Bumpstead, as he surveyed our ele- 
gantly-spread board and thought re- 
gretfully of the Sunday sirloin of 
which he had neglected to eat a third 
helping at one o’clock. To me cour- 
teously proffering a sound dinner at 
Niersteiner at 13s. a dozen, he replied, 
almost brusquely, that he wasn’t a 
whale at that sort of tipple, but that, 
if I could let him have a toothful of 
bitter, it would do him a treat. At or- 
dinary times so ill-mannered a demand 
would have elicited from my dear 
Selina one of those acrid sarcasms be- 
fore which the boldest quails. But 
now, to my astonishment, she only 
said: “It is so stupid of you, Robert, 
not to have beer always on the table; 
I have told you repeatedly that so 
many people prefer it to whisky, and 
I am sure it must be more wholesome 
than that dreadful hock of yours. Of 
course you will say that women know 
nothing about wine; but all I can say 
is that I finished some which you left 
a few Sundays ago and it made me ill 
for a week.” 

This unlooked-for rally to the sup- 
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port of Philistinism left me dumb- 
foundered; and it was not till several 
days later that the mystery explained 
itself. Rummaging in what Selina 
ealls her “boudoir” for the price-list 
of Harrod’s Stores, I came upon a con- 
cealed copy of “Burke’s Landed Gen- 
try,” which opened of its own accord 
at the letter B and the name 


BUMPSTEAD. 

“Bumpstead, John, Esq., J.P., D.L., 
of the Fox Holes, Hampshire. Born 
1840. Married 1870. And has issue 
(with several daughters) an only sur- 
viving son, 

John Thomas, in Holy Orders, 

b. 1876.” 


This, as Mrs. Nickleby said on an 
historic occasion, came upon me like 
a flash of fire, and almost froze my 
blood. Or, if that be too vehement an 
expression, it is at least true to say 
that I now perceived a new and unex- 
pected motive in Selina’s domestic pol- 
icy. Dear old Mrs. Topham-Sawyer 
now resides in the dower-house of The 
Sawbits; which is indeed the bailiff’s 
eottage disguised with a portico and 
dignified with a greenhouse. Of 
course she is what the Irish so expres- 
sively term “An Encumbrancer,” and 
Selina’s eldest brother has been heard 
not seldom to grumble at the amount 
of his mother’s jointure, out of all pro- 
portion, he says, to the income of the 
estate. But, even so, it barely suf- 
fices for the requirements of genteel 
life in Loamshire, with three weeks at 
the seaside in the fall of the leaf. It 
therefore becomes a matter of natural 
piety for Selina to let one or other of 
her unmarried sisters occupy our spare 
room during the season; and lately 
Bertha has shown an inclination to be- 
gin her visits soon after Christmas, 
and prolong them till we go to Harro- 
gate. An easy benevolence is, if a man 
is any judge of his own character, my 
distinguishing quality: and I have done 




















my best to facilitate what I believed 
to be Selina’s designs for her sister's 
happiness. Stuccovia, though it knows 
little of the Peerage or the Guards, is 
not destitute of eligible youth. The 
Cashingtons have a son in a Cavalry 
regiment, who looks like a picture on 
the outside of a comic song; and 
young Randolph Bounderley (named 
after a departed statesman) is on the 
Stock Exchange, wears a Malmaison 
earnation, and drives himself to the 
City in a buggy. 

Believing that Selina would gladly 
welcome either of these youths as a 
brother-in-law, I have shown them im- 
partial civility; have given them din- 
ners at my more expensive club; and, 
when they dined with us, have sub- 
stituted a costly Lanson for the de- 
spised Niersteiner. Young Bump- 
stead, on the other hand, I have al- 
ways thought it safer to keep at arm’s 
length; and thereby have, as I flat- 
tered myself, played into the han‘s of 
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Selina, who was never tired of de- 
nouncing him. But it is difficult for 
man, slow man, to keep pace with the 
vicissitudes of feminine policy, and 
Selina’s conduct on the occasion of 
our Sunday supper showed me that I 
was quite on the wrong tack. After 
supper Bumpstead was allowed 
to smoke on the balcony, while 
Bertha prattled artlessly of the 
collection and the parochial treat. 
And later, when Bertha played 
a Vesper Hymn of Mr. Soulsby’s com- 
posing, Bumpstead turned over the 
music for her, and pronounced the per- 
formance “ripping,” without a hint of 
rebuke from Selina, who normally de- 
tests slang. I once knew a lady of 
the highest Tory opinions who con- 
doned the regicidal conduct of Crom- 
well when she found that he belonged 
to the landed classes of Huntingdon- 
shire; and something of this territorial 
sympathy animates the gentle bosom 
of my loved Selina. 
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Few people are quite aware of the 
degree to which the measuring scale 
of prosperity has altered within the 
last few years. Fifty years ago, 
though incomes had for some time 
been swollen by the profits of trade 
and manufactures, a man who derived 
£10,000 a year from land or secure in- 
vestments was still accounted rich. 
Many had a great deal more, and a 
few six or eight times as much, but it 
was supposed that that income would 
give a man well placed in society any- 
thing he could reasonably want, either 
for the comfort of his household or 
the maintenance of his position. No 
reasonable father would have objected 
to such a man proposing to his daugh- 


ter on the score of his insufticient 
means. Lord Beaconsfield, then Mr. 
Disraeli, and one of the keenest ob- 
servers of society who ever existed, 
fixed the figure even lower, declaring 
that with any basis of good manage- 
ment eight thousand a year without 
drawbacks was a veritable Aladdin’s 
lamp. He was a man of simple 
tastes, and probably under-rated the 
outlay necessary for a more varied 
life, but still it is undeniable that ten 
thousand a year “solid” was consid- 
ered sufficient to keep up a very good 
establishment indeed. It will do that 
even now if its possessor wants only 
two houses, has no specially costly 
habits and devotes a little care and 
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time to the management of his own 
affairs, but it is no longer wealth. 
That begins with £20,000 a year, nor 
will the possessor of that formerly 
splendid income feel, if he lives up to 
his position, as free from care about 
money as if he were really rich. It 
will not occur to him to call for “more 
curricles,” as the Anglo-Indian nabob, 
who had possibly half-a-million produc- 
ing six per cent., is said to have done. 
When he has paid for his country 
house, with its modern gardens and 
hired “shootings,” for his London 
house and its occasional entertain- 
ments, for his wife’s and daughter’s 
dresses, for a “fair”? moor in Scotland, 
for a modest yacht for six weeks in 
the year, and for an annual trip to the 
Continent, he will find that the amount 
of free money left to gratify his per- 
sonal tastes is very little indeed, much 
too little to enable him to commence 
great improvements, or try experi- 
ments, or seek for excitement in racing 
or collecting, or, in fact, do anything 
whatever without counting the cost. 
He does not, in fact, feel the freedom 
which is the grand advantage of 
wealth, perhaps its sole advantage as 
compared with competence, still less 
the sense of complete exemption from 
pecuniary anxieties. “It has never oc- 
curred to me,” said an old brewer of 
whom the present writer knows some- 
thing, “since I was eighteen to have 
to think of money,” but then he spent 
five thousand a year, and had very 
nearly thirty. It is not of such a man 
that we speak, but of one who, having 
twenty thousand a year and a good 
position, wishes to live as his compeers 
do, not exactly wasting but getting out 
of life all that it has to give, and get- 
ting it continuously through enjoy- 
ments, or excitements or luxuries, call 
them what you like, varied with each 
succeeding season of two months. He 


has not a pound too much, even if he 
is a fair manager, and will find that he 
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has to avoid many expenses which his 
richer neighbors incur almost without 
thinking, and that he is not reckoned 
over any wide countryside as a man 
of very large means. He will not have 
to live quietly, or to keep himself 
notably out of the usual routine of his 
rank, but the new prosperity of the 
country has altered the scale of every- 
thing, all luxuries have increased enor- 
mously in cost, though necessaries have 
not and at the end of the year he will 
begin to think whether this or that 
outlay could not be economized. 

This is true, even if, in addition to 
his £20,000 a year, he inherits the 
“plant” of a luxurious life, but if he is 
a new man, or for any other reason 
has to start afresh, his plight is a 
much worse one. The novelists who 
write about fortunes and who always 
forget that there are fifty-two Sundays 
in a year, usually forget also what 
that plant costs. Suppose Mr. Semi- 
Croesus has made or inherited what 
used to be the magnificent sum of 
half-a-million sterling, he will find it 
very difficult out of business to invest 
at four per cent. for though Americans 
obtain seven they do it by trusting in- 
dustrial speculations, which the aver- 
age Englishman once out of the City 
thinks too uncertain for his children’s 
future. We will, however, allow him 
four per cent., which, on half-a-million, 
is £19,000 a year, that is, £20,000 with 
the shilling Income-tax, which is de- 
ducted before the income reaches him, 
taken off. He has to buy a _ town 
house which will cost him £20,000, 
and a country house and estate in 
a pleasant county, which with the 
necessary rebuilding to suit his spe- 
cial taste, will run away with £80,000 
or £90,000 more. There is the income 
of the estate to be sure, to come 
to him, but he will find that when 
he has paid for repairs and scold- 
ed his bailiff for the losses on the 
home farm—indispensable, you know, 
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for supplies—satisfied his tenants’ com- 
plaints and paid his rates and his 
tithes, and hired the extra shootings 
his keepers are anxious for, and pro- 
vided for the upkeep of his park with 
its lodges and gates and, above all, 
roads, that income is almost a neglig:- 
ble quantity. Then there are two great 
houses to be well furnished on a 
scheme in keeping with his new posi- 
tion, which implies a few good pic- 
tures, and some marbles, and many 
books, all new and paid for at prices 
which bear no resemblance to those 
they will fetch one day at auction. He 
will be fortunate if the bills leave 
much of £20,000, that is, he will have 
spent in setting up or installing him- 
self £130,000, or, in other words, re- 
duced his free income to £14,000 a 
year, a sum which, as he approaches 
tifty, will be further reduced by allow- 
ances to his sons, pensions and other 
“claims” which have grown upon him 
to, say, £10,000 a year, which is too lit- 
tle for the scheme of life he has 
adopted. He will be well fed, well 
lodged and well horsed, according to the 
ideas of men of his type, but he will 
not be as free from the consideration 
of money as the really rich man is, but 
will worry about the position of his 
children, and be anxious in a rather 
shamefaced way that his sons should 
not seek portionless brides. 

To perhaps three-fourths of 
readers the words written above will 
seem pretentious nonsense—a chapter 
by Ouida—but the other fourth will 
know that they are true, and, more- 
over, that their truth is not based on 
any wastefulness or luxuriousness pe- 
culiar to the present day. There was 
as much luxury and waste when 
£10,000 a year was a splendid fortune 
as there is now, perhaps more, be- 
cause there was, if the historians of 
society will allow us to say it, more os- 
tentation, though it was not intended 
to flaunt wealth so much as to “keep 
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up” rank. Nobody now drives with 
out-riders, The change has arisen 
naturally from increased prosperity, 
from a great enlargement of the possi- 
bilities of enjoyment, and from an 
equal enlargement of men’s percep- 
tions as directed to that end. There 
are SO Many more rich men that every- 
thing they seek for, especially tine 
houses, fine furniture and opportunities 
of sport, has risen in price by leaps 
and bounds till, to take a single ex- 
ample, the shooting and fishing of a 
rich man here and in Scotland and 
Norway will cost him from £2,000 to 
£4,000 a year. The scale has altered, 
and to keep among the first few re- 
quires means which to our grand- 
fathers would have appeared immense. 
We see no proof that vice has in- 
creased—certainly that of gambling has 
not, though it is far too prevalent—and 
We are not sure about the wasteful- 
ness. There seems to be more of it 
because there is more money wasted, 
but is the proportion greater? We 
think not, the number of the sensible 
and the thrifty having increased as 
much as that of the spendthrifts, while 
the proportion of the philanthropic has 
been indefinitely enlarged. Our grand- 
fathers did not chronicle everything as 
we do, and much of the appearance of 
mad luxury which now distinguishes 
European society everywhere is due 
to the excessive desire for advertise- 
ment, which makes smart society pos- 
itively histrionic, and to the eagerness 
of newspapers to supply to millions of 
quiet readers what helps, we must sup- 
pose, to give an impression of color to 
gray and monotonous lives. What 
strikes us rather as the special evil 
of the generation is an increase of the 
force of whim—of the inclination, that 
is, to gratify impulse without refer- 
ence to old restraints—and of a certain 
reaction against goodness, because the 
value placed on it is seen to be gath- 
ering strength. It is very difficult to 
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define or describe this reaction, which 
has more of intellectual pessimism in 
it and less defiance of Heaven than 
such movements have usually had, but 
it is to us very perceptible, and is, we 
are told, very bitterly felt by many 
of the older agencies of benevolence. 
They alone, their conductors say, do 
not benefit fully by the new scale of 
wealth. “I suspect,” said one keen 
man who has devoted his life to good 
works, “that philanthropy as it was 
yesterday is wearing itself out,” a pre- 
diction which it is not pleasant to hear. 
The decay is not, however, a result of 
the new scale of wealth, which has 
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much less consequence than is sup- 
posed, except, perhaps, in increasing 
dangerously the new perception of the 
almost limitless freedom which money 
in large amounts can give. That is 
probably bad, but we do not know that 
it is worse in its consequences than the 
small greed which in poor societies is 
apt to be universal. If the social micro- 
scope could be turned upon a small 
French or Austrian hamlet, as it is 
turned often upon a British park, we 
should perhaps modify our opinion of 
wealth as the only or the main cause 
of demoralization. 
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It was wittily said of Dr Whewell of 
Trinity that science was his forte, and 
that omniscience was his foible; and 
there is a widely spread idea that the 
man who knows the most about one 
thing is not very likely to know much 
about most things. Conversely there is 
an idea that the man who knows some- 
thing about most things is not very 
- likely to know any one thing thorough- 
ly. Thus writers who take wide views, 
and enunciate general principles, with 
regard to historic, scientific, philosoph- 
ic or religious questions, and then 
endeavor to unify vast masses of 
knowledge are constantly denounced 
by a certain class of critics, as men 
who have made no original research 
into anything, and have picked up all 
that they know carelessly at second 
hand. And writers of this kind, doubt- 
less, are apt to lay themselves open to 
charges of inaccuracy with regard to 
numerous details; and may easily be 
exhibited by skilful and hostile special- 
ists as persons so ignorant of the sub- 
jects on which they touch, as to render 


their conclusions unworthy of notice. 
It was in this manner that Freeman 
attacked Froude. Froude certainly 
had not the gift of accuracy as regards 
details. He was particularly apt to be 
inaccurate in his quotations from his- 


‘ toric documents, and in his use of in- 


verted commas. On errors like these 
Freeman used to seize mercilessly, and 
argue that the man who could deal 
with his materials thus was little bet- 
ter than an eloquent dunce and a char- 
latan. 

Now Professor Freeman was no 
doubt perfectly correct in the details 
of his minute criticisms. The inaccu- 
racies which he detected in his victim 
were real inaccuracies; and so far as 
they went were indubitable signs of de- 
fective schularship, a defective histori- 
cal sense, or a want of thoroughness 
of some kind or other. But what Pro- 
fessor Freeman could not see was that 
his criticisms, though true so far as 
they went, went a very little way only; 
and in particular failed altogether to 
justify the precise inference which he 











desired to draw from them. Froude’s 
inaccuracies, though they blemished 
his work, were in no sense representa- 


tive of it. Though he blundered as to 
details, whilst Professor Freeman did 
not, he made history live, he exhibited 
it to us as a living process, in a manner 
which was utterly beyond Professor 
Freeman’s reach; and of whatever im- 
portant errors Froude may have been 
really guilty, these had nothing to do 
with the errors on which Freeman con- 
centrated his attention. The truth is 
that knowledge is of two kinds, which 
requires to be tested by two distinct 
standards—the knowledge of the spe- 
cialist, which is confined to numbers 
of particular facts, and that of the man 
who generalizes from, and interprets, 
the facts which the specialists discover. 
In the former what we primarily de- 
mand is absolute accuracy of detail. In 
the latter what we demand is a sub- 
stantial accuracy of interpretation; and 
light, which is practically equivalent 
to a new revelation, may be thrown on 
the significance of vast masses of 
knowledge, by men who have only a 
very slight knowledge of the details of 
it. 

But if it is thus irrelevant to attack 
such men as these because their knowl- 
edge of details is very often inaccurate, 


‘still more irrelevant is it to at- 
tack them, as is often done, be- 
cause their knowledge of details 


is knowledge at second hand, and 
because they are not what is com- 
monly called men of original re- 
search. The truth rather is that, with 
very few exceptions, original research, 
instead of being essential to the great 
and comprehensive thinker, is practi- 
cally incompatible with great and com- 
prehensive thought. In the intellectual 
sphere, no less than in the practical, 
all success and progress is based on a 
division of labor; and in proportion as 
the area of human knowledge widens, 
the importance of this truth becomes 
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greater and more self-evident. The 
value of all knowledge, so far as the 
mass of men is concerned, depends on 
the manner in which it tends to affect 
their lives, either by ministering to 
their physical convenience, or by en- 
larging and illuminating their minds. 
Knowledge thus practically applied dif- 
fers from a mere knowledge of facts, 
very much as a house differs from the 
materials out of which it is con- 
structed: and theprocessof generalizing 
from facts differs from the process of 
collecting them, very much as the work 
of the architect or the engineer, differs 
from that of men who make, or pre- 
pare, and cart the bricks, the planks 
and the girders to the spot on which 
the house is to be built. If the house 
to be built is merely a one-roomed cab- 
in, the function of architect, carpenter, 
and carter can be combined in the 
same person. But if the house is to be 
a large and elaborate structure, the 
man who determines how the materials 
shall be used can take no appreciable 
part in getting the materials together. 
Of all recent thinkers, the one who 
has combined original research with 
the widest theoretical generalizations, 
is Darwin; but Darwin himself would 
have been the first person to admit that 
the great work of his life, as he him- 
self left it, lay wholly outside that cen- 
tral domain of thought in which all 
branches of knowledge seek to attain 
unity, and by assisting and interpreting 
one another, to convey to men some in- 
telligible message. To convey such a 
message has been the object of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer; and of all philoso- 
phers he is probably the one whose ac- 
curate knowledge of detailed facts has 
been the widest; but even he has got 
all his knowledge at second or even 
third hand; he has never pretended to 
be a man of science himself; and the 
extraordinary knowledge of scientific 
detail which he has obtained, whilst 
strengthening his position in some 
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ways, has weakened it in others, by 
diverting his attention from many of 
the most important aspects of life. The 
fact therefore that a philosophic think- 
er derives his data from the research 
and writings of others, and even then 
concerns himself with their general 
character rather than with their details, 
instead of affording us any ground for 
assuming that his conclusions are false 
or superficial, is rather to be regarded 
as constituting one of the chief con- 
ditions under which alone any compre- 
hensive interpretation of these data is 
possible. 

Superficial thinkers there have been 
in all ages. There are infinite numbers 
of them now; but if there is anything 
in the modern condition of thought and 
knowledge which peculiarly tends to 
foster this vice we shall find it exem- 
plified not so much by the case of the 
philosophic thinker who is superficial 
in his acquaintance with the facts of 
the special sciences, as by the case of 
the scientific specialist who is super- 
ficial in his acquaintanee with philoso- 
phy. Here indeed we have a real source 
of danger. Signal success in some one 
branch of science—the consciousness 
of having discovered, mastered and 
demonstrated some particular set of 
positive and verifiable facts, is apt to 
generate in a man’s mind an entirely 
false confidence in his powers of irter- 
preting phenomena of quite different 
kinds. Thus the philosophy of materi- 


alism in its cruder and more popular 

forms is supposed by many people to 

have the authority of the deepest mod- 
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ern thought at the back of it, because 
many distinguished physicists have 
loudly expressed their adherence to it; 
whereas the truth of the matter has 
been that these justly celebrated per- 
sons have in matters of philosophy 
been almost entirely ignorant, and the 
materialism they have advocated has 
been such as to rouse the deserved con- 
tempt of anyone who has had even the 
rudiments of a sound philosophic edu- 
cation. Professor Huxley, though his 
attainments were by no means con- 
fined to physics, acquired a reputation 
as a religious or anti-religious philoso- 
pher, due largely to his prestige as a 
scientific specialist, which as a philos- 
opher he did not in the least deserve. 
We are in little danger of taking a 
man, who is really ignorant of science, 
for a great scientific specialist, because 
we admire his genius as a philosopher; 
but we are in constant danger of tak- 
ing a man who knows nothing at all of 
philosophy for an authority worth lis- 
tening to on religious and philosophic 
questions, because we admire the tri- 
umphs which he has achieved as a sci- 
entific expert. 

We must not let this article go with- 
out entering one caveat. We are not 
using the term “specialist” and its ob- 
verse in the idiom of the press. There 
a writer who knows something of 
something becomes a specialist in dis- 
tinction from the mere journalist who 
lias no knowledge of anything. We 
could do with a vast increase of “spe- 
cialism” in the newspaper. 








